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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CV. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

“Will Harry Farmer or others tell 
through the Progressive Farmer 
how they pasture hogs and keep them 
from rooting. I despise to see ev- 
ery spear of grass bottom upwards ’” 
So writes Mrs. J. R. Walker, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 

We seldom have any rooted up for 
us. We plow our land in beds and 
have a furrow the beds. 
Hogs seem to like a place of this 
If your pasture is 
level land and is very small, it would 








between 
kind to walk in. 


be best to put rings in the noses of 
the pigs. There may be quantities 
of worms under the bunches of grass 
which the hogs like better than they 
do the grass; if this is the ease, noth- 
ing but rings in their noses will stop 
them from rooting. We thank Mrs. 
Waller very. much for her kind 
words, and are very glad to know 
that The Progressive 
helped her. 


Farmer has 


We were forcibly impressed with 
Superintendent Joyner’s suggestions 


in regard to the publie schools, es- | 


peeialivy the one requiring boys over 


fourteen years old to be able to read | 


and write before obtaining work in a 
But why eontine the law to 

Let it apply to 
kind of work. Give a reasonable time 
for the law to go into cffeet, and it 
will work but little hardship on any- 


factory. 


faectorics ¢ every 


body. When we were only about 8 
years old father employed a boy to 


work, and among the first jobs was 


to stack rails—that is, to put one end | 


the and leave the other 
end on fhe gronnd in order that the 
off 


would be lighter to haul. 


on stump 


rails might dry that they 
When the 


boy came in at night we asked him 


SO 


how many he had piled that day, and 
he replied, “I have piled seventeen 
fifties.” “What made you count them 
that way?’ He answered, “Because 
We 


when we learned to 


I can’t count more than fifty.” 
do not know 
count, and as we could count to a 
thousand, it surprised us to think 
that a boy eighteen years old could 
not count beyond fifty. Yet there are 
many boys who are in the same con- 
dition to-day. There are places now 
thet require persons to be educated 
sufficiently tsw»read and write before 
they can obtain. employment. All 
the railroads require this 
gineers. It has only 


of en- 
been a few 











years since they laid aside a large 
number for this very cause. Some 
of them had pluck enough to buy a 
spelling book and studied until they 
could pass the required examination, 
if their heads did have “the silver 
among the gold.” 

Give us the educated person ev- 
ery time to transact business with. 
And there is no place where an edu- 


cated person can make his knowl- | 


edge count for more than ona 
farm. A gentleman bought a large 
farm in this county (Columbus) a 
few years ago. Instead of employ- 
ing some man to look after it at a 
cost of $200 a year,as was the custom 
at that time, he employed a college 
man at $500. His neighbors predict- 
ed that he could not make enough 
to pay his overseer or superintendent 
and other help on the farm. But 
this same overseer sells nearly or 
quite enough to the neighborhood 
to pay his salary, while the owner ’is 
receiving a nice income from that 
farm. As we have said before in 
these columns,if we had just one such 
educated farmer in every township 
in the State it would revolutionize 
the agricultural interest as nothing 


else would. 
e+ & & 


February. Well, sow 
oats and plow all lands that are dry 
enough. Haul out manure, and 
Irish potatoes can be planted any- 
where in the eastern and southern 
part of the State the last part of 
this month. The weather is 
warm to-day (February 8rd). 
continues a few days peach 
plums will bloom out. 


Here it is 


very 
i it 
and 


This reminds us of an experiment 
tried at the Experiment 
Station, and we are going to try it 


Kansas 


| this season to keep the blooms back 


as late as possible. Just spray the 
trees with whitewash. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





The Angora Goat bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture presented 
such interesting facts and figures as 
to the profits to be made by raising 
goats on scrub land suitable for 
nothing else, that hundreds of inquir- 
ies have been received on the  sub- 
ject. The Angora goat industry is a 
rapidly growing one. 





The scarcity of meat supplies 
should encourage the chicken indus- 
try. Many sheckels can be gathered 
in next spring and summer if proper 
attention is given to this matter 
from now on.—Asheboro Courier. 





The Farmer and the Interest Law. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Harry Farmer has, in my opinion, 
greatly erred in advocating 8 or 10 
per cent interest as best for farmers. 
I admit that it is best for farmers to 
borrow money and pay cash for sup- 
plies. The interest itself will not 
amount to as much as the extra per 
cent charged for goods on time. If 
Harry Farmer had made this plain 
and said nothing about raising the 
rate of interest, he would have done 
good in getting some of your farmer 
readers to thinking. 

The Morning Post of February 1 
gives a portion of Harry Farmer’s 
letter as published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and, in commenting en 
it, advocates a higher rate of inter- 
est. Why Harry Farmer and The 
Post should advocate a higher rate 
of interest as best for farmers, is a 
surprise to me. The 
ean borrow money at. all ean get all 
he wants at the present rate: of 6 
per cent; and I believe he could get 
all he wanted at a rate far below 6 
per cent if the limit were placed as 
low. 

The rate of interest does not ef- 
fect a great number of borrowers. 
A poor fellow hard put for $50 gives 


farmer who 


his note for $75, bearing the regular | 


rate of interest. 
I am glad to say that any farmer 


debts can get all the money he wants 


at 6 per cent—and doesn’t have to | 


pay any bonus either. 
If Harry Farmer and The Post 


do them a great deal of good. My 


plies to make a farm. 
S. G. SATTERWHITE. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





Manure, Fertilizer, and Crop Rotation. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

communication in The 
Dr. 
gore, on how to keep up farm fer- 
tility. 
go, I see no chance for any person 


I see a 


Progressive Farmer from 


to improve on the plan laid down 
by the Doctor. But it is not possi- 
enough stock manure to go over his 
entire farm. 
the trouble is to keep up the part 
left after the stock manure gives out. 
After the Civil War people under- 
took to keep it up by hauling poor 





| land. 
will make plain to the farmer the | 
curse of buying on time or the get- | 
ting of anything on time, they will | 


| for the beef markets. 


| A. Armstrong, of this city. 


As. far as stock manure will | 


The greatest part of | 


| tion of the stoe 


dirt. There were millions of loads 
of dirt hauled that were not worth 
scattering. The people are making 
just as big mistakes now, by applying 
large amounts of fertilizers on land 
deficient in humus. You cannot 
make land rich without humus. 

The great question then, is how 
to get and keep the land full of 
humus. You that are engaged in 
teaching, have found out that the 
easiest way to teach a boy is to 
teach him to teach himself. I have 
found out by thirty years of experi- 
ence that it is better to grow the 
vegetable matter on the land. To do 
that I have adopted a three years’ 
system of rotation: (1) A pea vine 
crop, or rest; then (2) corn, and 
(3) follow the corn crop with cot- 
ton. Always plowing in 
part of the crop, I manure each 
put about hundred 
pounds of manure on the hay crop, 


all the waste 


crop. I six 
made in proportion, five of phosphate 
and one of muriate of potash—this 
quantity per acre—I cut off all the 


| hay needed on the farm, and plow 


in the rest of it, my object being to 


improve the land. Take any old 


fe ; : si 
field that is ,underlaid with red clay, 


then adopt the above system, use a 


| liberal amount of fertilizers on each 


crop, and by the time you reach it 


| ° e . 

| with the third cotton crop, you will 
| make one bale per aere, if you use a 
of Vance County who will pay his | 


prolific kind of cotton. 

I wish you would get Dr. Kilgore 
to give us a letter on how best to 
grow the vegetable matter on “the 
O. W. S. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





News 


reeent ly 


and Observer: There was 


started close to Raleigh 


advice to farmers is to do most any | what is very probably the beginning 


. > | 
way rather than go in debt for sup- | 


of a great industry,one that will mean 


much for the eity. This is nothing 


| less than a stock farm, for the rais- 
| . ° . 
| ing and fattening of cattle and sheep 


The farm was 
started last week by Mr. J. B. Vree- 
land, of Patterson, N. J., and Mr. T. 


They 


| have so far bought only a few head 


KXil- | of stock, as a sort of experiment or 


fecler, and, if suecess is assured, they 
will stock the farm on a large seale, 
eattle 

There are 640 acres in the 


buying and sheep wherever 


possible. 


| traet of land used, and it lies just a 
ble tor the average farmer to raise | 


mile and a half beyond the Catholie 


| Orphanage, about three miles south- 


west of the city. The land was 
bought from Dr. A. W. Goodwin. 
Everything needed for the consump- 
k and the mainten- 
ance of the employes is being raised 
on the farm. 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE BOYS. 








































































Dr. Henry Wallace Discusses the Im- 
portance of Keeping Farm Accounts. 


One of the students of the short 
tion was asked in a public meeting 
during that course, attended by four 
hundred farmers, how many of them 
kept books. 
were less than ten, or one in forty. 
The gentleman asked us to publish 
That is a 
very large request and all we can do, 


a system of bookkeeping. 


gest that they first begin keeping 
memoranda and then 
selves a set of books for farm book- 
keeping. 

It oceurred to us, however, that it 
was a waste of time 


large per cent of the old fellows 
done it and probably never will. 
they have money in their pockets at 
the beginning of the year they will 


have put it all into improvements, : 
bought stock, and 
meet in the bank, they will be apt to 
think they have lost money. They 
really do not know whether they have 
or not. 
they took an inventory 


have a_ note 


They ean not know unless 


of stock a 
this year and have taken account of 
their improvements, their notes or 


be payable at the bank or elsewhere. 
We have thought, however, that it 
would be a good thing to talk a little 
to the boys on this subject. 


an old dog new tricks. 
editor of this paper is rather slow to 
learn new tricks, although he ha: 
been a student of agriculture all hi 
life and tries to keep his eyes and 
ears open. He is afraid that if h 
kept books on the farm thev might 
try it, but lets the boys do that. 

The suggestion we make to the 
boys is that they get a memorandum 
book, such as can 


be bought very 


farm. Insist on knowing each day 


what sales have been made of the 
farm stock, to whom, and at what 


price. Note that down so plainly 
that if a stranger were to find it ten 
years from now they would under- 


that there can not be any mistake 
made about it. 


whether paid for or bought on tick, 
and also what sales of butter and 
eggs have been made. This will give 
the basis for calculation the income 
and the outgo and they may take our 
word for it, they will be a surprised 
lot of boys at the end of the year 
when they will find out the magnitude 


even on an eighty acre farm. 
When farm operations begin, keep 
account of the number of days’ work 


it a name or a number and in either 
case draw a map of the farm describ- 
ing these fields. Charge that field 
with every particle of work done on 
at the usual prices of wages for 


course at Ames tells us that the ques- | 


It turned out that there | 


as has been done elsewhere, is to sug- | 


procure them- | 


talking to a | 
about keeping books. They have never | 


If. 


think they have made money; if they | 


to | 
| 


year ago and have taken another one | 


eash on hand, or the notes that may | 


We long | 
ago realized that it is hard to teach | 
In fact, the | 


cheaply at the store, and keep a daily | 
account of the things done on the | 


stand it perfectly in fact, so plainly | 


Note also what has | 
been given for groceries each day, | 


of the business done during the year, | 


of man and team on each field, giving | 


man and team. Charge it with the 
seed, with any manure that may be 
applied, with the harvesting and 
| threshing, and then credit it with the 
| amount of grain produced at the 
| market price at the time of harvest. 
| They will then know what it has cost 
| them to produce any kind of grain 
| whether it is sold or fed. 

They ean go a little further. If 
eattle are bought, open an account 
with them, charge them with the 
price paid or the market value if 
| raised on the farm, charge them 

with the feed at farm values or at 
| the cost of production as nearly as 
| can be ascertained, charge them with 
| their proportion of the cost of labor, 
_and credit them when sold with the 
| price they bring and with a small 
| amount additional for the value of 
| the manure. 
| Our readers, young and old, will 
see that we want to start a system of 
| education, a sort of night school on 
_ every farm to which the Farmer goes, 
and we will be very much surprised 
| if they do not surprise the man who 


owns that farm before the year is out 
|; and put him to seratching his head 
| and thinking over the past. wonder- 
| has had 
| wasted by not knowing what he was 
| doing. 


“ 
ing how much money he 


e 
Do not be discouraged if your book- 
| keeping is criticised and if you get 
| once in a while a cold water bath, 

figuratively speaking. We have had 
'a little experience of this kind. When 
| about fifteen years of age we com- 
menced a system of bookkeeping of 
this kind with the different fields on 
the old farm. We did not meet with 
very much encouragement. The 2cm- 
af- 
| terwards that the writing was not 
| very plain, which complaint we are 
| clearly of the opinion was well found- 
led. It shows, however, that the work 

Was not in vain. 
| We assure our boys, and especial- 
| ly our helpers, that if they commence 
| this system of keeping accounts, this 


| daily 


| plaint was made some ten years 


memoranda, to-morrow, they 
will find it not merely very interest- 
ing, but very valuable to their par- 


'ents and 


instructive to themselves. 


| This is not a hard thing we ask you 
| 


| to do. It costs only a few eents for 


evening, which can be as well and 
| perhaps better employed in that than 


in almost any other way.—Des 
| Moines Farmer. 





A recent visitor to this city was 
“T verily believe that 
the Donald farm in Hyde County is 
the best farm in the world. 


heard to say: 


I have 
traveled throughout America, and in 
many foreign countries, and I have 





never seen better farm lands than in | 
IIyde County, North Carolina.” This | 


| farm embraces 20,000 acres, and is 
owned by Mr. M. Mackeley, of Eden- 
, ton. It was developed by Judge Don- 


in the ante-bellum 
City Tar Heel. 


days.—Elizabeth 





Trees which are to be planted or 


| Chatham, Va. 


a book and a few minutes’ time in the | that there is money in raising ducks 


Fertilizers and Cultivators. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I peruse your paper with interest 
and consider it newsy. I long to see 
auestions asked and answered 
through vour columns as I find in 


some other papers. I write to in- 
duce others to ask and answer simi- 
lar questions. 

When is the time to broadcast 
nitrate of soda on wheat and oats? 

What do you consider the best fer- 
tilizer to top dress grain with? 

Should it be harrowed in? If so, 
which is best, a smoothing harrow or 
weeder? What is the name of the 
most successful weeder? 

Do you know of any one in the 
State who has used a_ two-horse 
spring tooth cultivator successfully 
on hillsides and horizontal rows? La- 
bor gets scarcer every year and im- 
proved tools more in demand. I also 
have other questions I would like to 
ask. We EL. 3B: 

Wake County, N. C. 

(Answer by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Di- 


rector N. C. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 


Nitrate of soda is used as a top 
dressing for grain, at the rate of 30 
to 100 pounds per acre, broadcast, 
fifty pounds per acre being a good 
average amount. It should be mixed 
with three or four times its weight of 
dry dirt, to assist in obtaining a more 
uniform distribution of the material. 
A good time to make the application 
is when the grain begins to joint. 

Unless it be on very sandy land it 
is better to apply the materials which 
furnish phosphoric acid and potash 
te grain at the time of planting the 
grain, and only use nitrate of soda 
as a top-dressing. It is not neces- 
sary to harrow in the nitrate, as it 
soon becomes dissolved in the water 
in the soil and acts very quickly. 
Cultivation with a weeder is general- 
ly considered beneficial to grain 
crops and might follow to advantage 
the top-dressing of nitrate of soda. 





A Progressive Farmer. 

Mr. N. S.Alexander, of Crab Or- 
chard Township, yesterday received 
a shipment of 12 mammoth bronze 
turkeys and eleven Pekin ducks from 
Mr. Alexander says 


and turkeys and that he intends to 
have some of it. He said that the 
finest flavored ducks, and those which 
are about as large as any others, are 
a cross between the Pekin and Mus- 
covy. The turkeys of the variety he 
has imported often weigh 50 pounds. 

Mr. Alexander not only raises 
poultry, but on his well-kept farm in 
Crob Orchard he has some of the 
finest cattle and hogs in the county. 
His cattle are the Shorthorns and he 
has imported two registered Short- 
horn bulls within the past few years 
to keep up the breed. The only hogs 


| he will raise are of the Berkshire 
ald, a wealthy planter, who flourished | 


| transplanted should be set out the | 


| very earliest practicable day—as soon 
| as the ground admits, in February or 
| March. 


| particular. 


breed, which he says are superior to 
all others in this country. 

Mr. Alexander is one of Mecklen- 
burg’s most progressive farmers, and 


|is in it for the money. His farm is 


a model one, being well kept in every 
He uses’ up-to-date 
methods with the best machinery.— 
Charlotte Observer. 





Drip Boards and Roosts. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

In constructing a poultry house 
special attention should be given to 
drip-boards and roosts. No poultry 
house can be kept clean and healthy 
without a drip-board. 

Make a platform two feet high and 
ten feet long and about five feet wide 


against one side of the house. Cover 
this with boards nailed down and 


close together, and your drip-board 
is made and ready for your roost. 
To make this, take three boards, two 
and a half feet long and eight or ten 
inches wide; place them on your 
drip-board about three feet apart and 
nail two pieces of scantling across 
them. The scantling ought to be 
two and a half feet apart or nailed 
near the ends of the boards, which 
simply serve as supports for the 
scantling or roost rods. <A roost thus 
constructed will accommodate eigh- 
teen or twenty fowls without crowd- 
ing, and is called the flat roost. It 
should not be nailed to the drip- 
board, but simply placed on it. 
Before being used the drip-board 
or platform should be coated with a 
thin Jayer of dry dirt, and should 
be cleaned off once a of- 
tener, and every time it is cleaned, 
dry cirt should be scattered over it 
as at first. The roost being self-sup- 
porting can be lifted off and on the 
yiatform at will, and therefore will 
not be in the way when the cleaning 
is being done. The drippings thus 
gathered from week to week should 
he placed in a bariel and covered 
each time with a layer of dry dirt. 
The barrel should be under shelter 
and a cover placed over it. These 
drippings contain considerable am- 
monia and other fertilizing proper- 
ties, and are one of the finest fertili- 
zers for strawberries and other crops 
known. 


week or 


For strawberries they are 
especially fine. It has been claimed 
by some growers that strawberries 
liberally fertilized with them have 
produced twice the quantity of ber- 
ries and finer ones than under any 
other circumstances. Be this as it 
may, they are a valuable fertilizer to 
say the least, and where a large num- 
ber of fowls are kept would prove 
quite an item in the eourse of a 
year. 

To keep your fowls and house free 
from vermin and lice, the simplest, 
least expensive and most effectual 
remedy I know of is prepared and 
used thus: To one pint of common 
kerosene oil add three or four table- 
spoonfuls of carbolie acid. With an 
ordinary paintbrush apply it liberally 
to the roosts once a week during the 
spring and summer. ‘This 
will destroy the red mite that sucks 
the life blood from the fowls at night 
and hides beneath the roost during 
the day. It not only destroys these 
mites, but drives all other lice and 
the and from 
After it has been applied 


mixture 


vermin from fowls, 


the house. 


regularly for a month or so, one ap- 
plication every three or four weeks 
will be sufficient. There are vruner- 
ous lice destroyers aqbertised, but 
none as cheap and-€fficient as this 
home-made remedy. 
WALTER WQMBLE, 
Wake Co N. C. 
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NATIONAL AID TO ROAD BUILDING 





Col. Killebrew ‘Advocates the Brownlow 
Bill Now Pending in the Lower House 
of Congress. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

There is no questioning the fact 
that the subject of road building is 
engaging the attention of the people 
of the United States to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before in the history 
of the country. Not only is the sub- 
ject discussed in every county, town- 
ship and civil district, but the legis- 
latures of the several States are be- 
ginning to listen to the coming storm 
of public applause or public indigna- 
tion by devising methods to improve 
the roads. But by far the most im- 
portant, because the most compre- 
hensive, movement inaugurated is 
that of the bill presented to Congress 

Ly the Hon. W. P. Brownlow of Ten- 

nessee. In its scope this bill provides 
for national aid in road improvement 
to every political division or subdi- 
vision of the country. Section 12 of 
the bill provides “that one-half of the 
expense of the construction shall be 
yaid by the Treasurer of the United 
of the 
C. mptroller, issued upon the requisi- 


Srates upon the warrant 
tion of the director of said Bureau, 
out of 
nude to carry out the 


any specific appropriations 
provisions of 
this act, and one-haH of the expense 
tl ereof shall be paid by the State or 
politieal subdivision thereof making 


ay plication for the co-operation pro- 





| a 


é ment of its portion of the cost of 
f construction as provided for, except 
az the work of actual construction 
i) meogresses, and in no ease shall th 
‘ payment or payments made thus | 
' prior to the completion of the work 


that 
herein shall be construed to prevent 
State political 

t. ereof from distributing 


vided for: Provided, nothing 
subdivision 

the said 
half so that the State may pay a por- 


or 


tion, the county a portion, and the 


owners of the land abutting upon 


said road another portion. And pro- 
vided further, that no money be ad- 


venced by the United States in pay- 





be in excess of eighty per centum of 
the value of the work performed, but 
' in all eases twenty per centum must 
be held until the completion of the 
work aceording to the plans and 
specifications and to the satisfaetion 
of the director of said Bureau.” 
This is a wise provision and will 
put every community upon its met- 
tle. 


snirit of progress and improvement 


Those that are imbued with the 





will not hesitate to avail themselves | 


of this assistance in building good 
roads. The passage of this bill will 


4 be a distinctive and era-makine event 


a 


in the legislation of the country. To 
considers all the 
benefits that will accrue to the nation 

and to all its citizens by the passage 

of this bill, it must be conceded that 

\ no other legislatiou has ever been 
fraught with so much good for the 
people and with such grand possibili- 
ties. Say what we please about the 
~in fence of public schools, the press, 
the pulpit> sae_platfrom and other in- 
stitutions that ma rk the civilized pro- 
gress of mankind, vot all these are 

* more or less dependent wpon the fa- 


one who properly 


i) 


XUM 


cilities of intercourse between the 
people. In fact it is an undeniable 
truth that civilization means labor in 
some form and labor is the ability to 
move things from place to place and 
its efficiency depends upon the ease 
with which they are moved. No na- 
tion has ever yet achieved permanent 
renown without good roads or ever 
| built them and regretted it after- 
wards. No community in possession 
of good roads would be willing to 
surrender them upon the repayment 
of their cost and maintenance. Of 
all the expenditures made by aggre- 
gated bodies or by government agen- 
cies, while it may not be the least 
felt, it produces the greatest good 
and the greatest satisfaction to the 
greatest number. Everybody uses 
good roads; the millionaire and the 
beggar, the black and the white, the 
lame and the blind, women and chil- 
dren all enjoy and participate in the 
advantages and blessings of good 
roads. They are the morning star of 
progress; they are the fountain- 
heads of trade and commerce; they 
are the avenues over which pass the 
main agencies for the dissemination 
of knowledge and the increase of in- 
telligence, as well as the enjoyments 
of social intercourse in rural life. 
They provide the means for the per- 
formance of publie duty; of reaching 
local markets or shipping points on 
the railways. They serve more 
country people in the aggregate than 
the railroads themselves. 


This bill of Mr. Brownlow’s is most 
timely. The rapid extension of the 
rural free delivery system now cov- 
ering 300,000 square miles and des- 
| tied in the near future to be extend- 
ed to the 40,000,000 people living in 
the rural districts, make good roads 
| a necessity. Why should the Unite 
| States, that has attracted supremacy 
| over all other nations in wealth and 





| 
| 


| in a world-wide influence in com- 
| merece and diplomacy, hesitate to en- 
'ter upon a work that will bind its 
| citizens to it with a loyalty exceed- 
| ing the loyalty of the people of any 
| other nation whatever? Why hesitate 
| to do that which every person desires 
| to be done in some way? Why hesi- 
| tate when good roads are the most 
| important factors in carrying out the 
| wise provisions for increasing the in- 
telligence of its citizenship through 
rural free delivery? No other highly 
civilized nation on earth has so many 
| bad roads as the United States. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, all 


Germany, 
| have good roads. 
This 


people. 


government belongs to the 
They instituted it for their 
own welfare. They are the rulers. 
| Congress is but one of the agencies 
| they have created to provide for their 
| wants and to execute their will. There 
| is no constitutional barrier to the 
| building of roads. 
| in the Constitution that authorizes 
| the establishment of postoffices au- 
| thorizes the establishment of post 
| roads. These two Constitutional be- 
| stowments are co-ordinate 
created for the accomplishment of 
the same great end, that is, the con- 
venience and happiness of the peo- 
ple. 
building good highways for the bet- 





ter distribution of the mails through 
rural districts, it should be borne 
in mind that the agricultural classes, 
while doing more to sustain the 
credit of the government and the fin- 
ancial strength of its people than all 
other classes combined, have had the 
smallest appropriations made _ for 
their immediate benefit. The urban 
population have long been provided, 
at the expense of the government, 
with messengers for the delivery of 
mail. The shipping interests have 
had the harbors and rivers improved 
to expedite their business. The cities 
have been provided with postoffice 
buildings, the architectural beauty 
and cost of which surpass those of 
any other nation. Railroads have 
made use of the credit of the govern- 
ment. Ircr. masters have depended 
upon the gc-¢rnment to construct 
great locks and dams for facilitating 
the assembling of the materials at 
cheap rates for making iron. The 
tariff laws have been shaped to bene- 
fit the manufacturers. No sane man 
objects to the majority of such ap- 
propriations. They are needed to 
foster and increase the commerce of 
the nation. But are they more im- 
portant to the great mass of citizens 
than good roads through the coun- 
try? Such roads cheapen food and 
clothing, extend trade, make many 
commodities valuable that are value- 
less without them; save time and in- 
deed improve the opportunities of 


town or country or is a sailor on the 
wide ocean. Good roads through the 
rural districts would relieve the con- 
gestion of population in the great 
cities. Country life, with its moral 
influences, would be made attractive 
and pleasant. The dens of vice in 
the cities would be deprived of much 
of their malign influence. Homes 
would be sought after by thousands 
who now live in squalor in tenement 
houses in the cities. In short, 
through government aid in the estab- 
lishment of good roads every phase 
and every feature of business, social 
and educational life 
measurably advanced. 

J. B. KILLEBREW. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


would be im- 





Every farm will bear a full crop 


this year. Whether the crop will 
consist of useful and_ profitable 
things, or of worse than useless 


weeds, lies solely with the farmer. 





The same clause | 





If any spraying of vines or fruit 


| trees is contemplated to check fun- | 


gous diseases, it should be remember- 
ed that such treatment is only pre- 


ventive and that the first application | 


should be made when the buds are 
swelling. 





The most suecessful grower is the 
one who plans ahead. The farm work 
for February should now be all laid 


| ° . 
| out and during this month the March 


branches | 
| the weather-sand othr contingencies | 


But aside from the necessity of | 


program should.be made. Of course 


are always likely to interfere; but 
having a definite plan to follow is o 


as much assistance in farming as in | 


any other business. 


every citizen, whether he lives in the 


The Rural Science Club of the A. & M. 
College. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The Rural Science Club of the A 
& M. College held its second meetix 
for 1903 a few nights ago. The lay 
attendance and the excellent pro 
grams rendered at these meetings a 
most gratifying. With the new yea 
has come new enthusiasm and in- 
creased interest. 
At the first meeting of the year in- 
teresting papers were read by Messrs. 
Finley, Wharton and Warren. New 
officers were then elected for the win- 
ter term. Mr. W. W. Finley was 
chosen President; Mr. F. R. Smith, 
Vice-President; Mr. Chesbro, Re- 
cording Secretary; and Mr. R. F. 
Warren, Corresponding Secretary. 
Several new members were admit- 
ted, and the privileges of the club 
were extended to the ten weeks’ stu- 
dents. We hope they will take an 
interest in the work and be benefited 
by their association with us. 
At the last meeting papers were 
read by Messrs. Temple, -Squire 
and Finley. Mr. J. C. Temple’s 
paper on the “Origin and Formation 
of the Soil” was both interesting 
aud mstructive. He explained very 
clearly and forcibly the processes by 
| which the soil was formed, and the 
causes which led to these processes; 
also the action of water, gases, and 
glaciers in soil formation and the 
composition of soil. 
Mr. Squires’ subject was “Plant 
Breeding.” He told of the progress 
that has been made along this line 
in recent years and discussed the 
inethods of plant breeding by which 
new varieties and disease-resisting 
varieties are produced. 
Mr. W. W. Finley’s paper, “Why 
North Carolina Should be the Great- 
cst Dairying State,” was one of the 
best, read before the club. He laid 
special stress on the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of our State and her natural 
advantages as a dairying State; need 
| of trained labor and the necessity of 
| berter business methods in dairying. 
Then came the debate. The query 
was “Resolved, that intensive farm- 
ing 1s more. profitable than extensive 
| farming.” The speakers on the af- 
| firmative were Messrs. Beavers and 
| Lipe, while Messrs. Talton and Wil- 
advocated the negative. Both 
sides put up some good arguments 
but the judges decided in favor of 
the negative. The discussion then 
become general and some additional 
| good points were scored by: both 
h. 2, We 
Corresponding Secretary. 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
| N.C. 
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Cotton seed are selling at 30 cents 
a bushel in Kinston now, and the 
price is bringing lots of them to 
town. The string of carts seen on 
the street with cotton seedsfeminds 
of the fall tobacco is 
brought in.—Kinston Free’ Press. 


one when 





A well-built Christian is not a 
| jumble of inconsistencies; to-day 
| liberal to one cause, to-morrow nig- 
| gardly toward another, to-day fluent 
in prayer, to-morrow fluent in p 


lite falsehoods—T. L. Cuyler. 
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CONGRESSIONAL WORK. 

‘ar Washington Correspondent Writes 

c of Several Important Matters. 
iditor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Every indieation now points to a 
compromise in the Statehocd situa- 
tion which will provide for the ad- 
States, one Okla- 
homa New Mexico 
and Arizona combined. At the pres- 
ent time, Senator Quay is endeavor- 


mission of two 


and the other 


ing to secure a provision authoriz- 
ing Arizona to separate itself from 
New Mexico and assume Statehood 
when it shall have complied with 
certain prescribed conditions. This 
is with the hope of satisfying the 
Democrats who have stood by Mr. 
Quay throughout the fight, but it is 
opposed by many Republicans who 
desire the entire credit of admitting 
the new States, with the hope of in- 
fluencing them to go Republican. 
Senator Aldrich for the opposition, 
and Senator Quay for Statehocd, 
when seen last night by your corres- 
pondent denied that any proposition 
had been made by either side; never- 
theless, the above “suggestions” were 4 
discussed by a conference consisting 
of Senators Aldrich, Hale, Lodge 
and Quay. No actual proposition 
will be made until the situation has 
been thoroughly canvassed that 
there will remain no possibility of 
rejection. 
ANTI TRUST LEGISLATION. 


Since Senator Quay secured the 
adoption of his Statehood bill as an 
amendment to the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, he has not objected 
to the consideration of gencral leg- 
islation during the morning hour of 
each day and, as a result, the Senate 
has completed all the anti-trust leg- 
islation contemplated at this session. 
The Elkins bill, which prohibits the 
granting of rebates from the pub- 
lished tariff, an any transportation 
charges, by any common earrier, has 
been enacted and Senator Elkins 
told your corespondent to-day that 
he had secured a promise from Mr. 
Littlefield that he would not object 
to its adoption by the House, not- 
withstanding the fact that its pro- 
visions are included in the Little- 
field anti-trust bill. The measure 
passed the Senate without debate or 
objection and it is hoped it can be 
passed by the House with the same 
facility. The Knox bill, which ex- 
pedites the trial of anti-trust suits in 
the courts, has also been passed by 
the House. The one remaining fea- 
ture of anti-trust legislation to be 
compieted is the publicity provision 
which is hoped to incorporate in the 
bill establishing a 
Commerce and 


ot 


The eoufcr- 


Department 
Nabor. 


ence committee is now at work on 


that provision and will doubtless 
reach an agreement at an early 
date. Senator Aldrich, chairman of 


the Finance Committee, tells your 
correspondent that this is all the 
anti-trust legislation that will be 
attempted by the Senate at this ses- 
“on. The House will doubtless 














pass the Littlefield bill, but it will 
be shelved in a Senate Committee. 
THE VENEZUELAN TROUBLE 

The representatives of the Euro- 
pean powers and Minister Bowen, 
representing Venezuela, are still dis- 
cussing the terms by which the debt 
of that country shall be defrayed. 
The demand of the allies, that 20 
per cent of the customs receipts of 
La Guira and Puerto Gabello be paid 
to the allies and the remainig 10 
per cent to the other claimanis, 
Venezuela having offered 30 per cent 
of such receipts in payment of her 
debts, was promptly and decidedly 
refused by Mr. Bowen with a reitera- 
tion of the suggestion that the mat- 
ter be referred to the Hague Tri- 
bunal as President Roosevelt had 
first advised. The allies are, how- 
ever, opposed to any reference to the 
Hague and are continuing the nego- 
tiations. Mr. Bowen, Baron Stern- 
burg and Sir Michael Herbert have 
all told your correspondent, within 
the past twenty-four hours, that they 
look for a satisfactory settlement of 


the difficulty in Washington this 
week. 
MORGAN TO TALK PANAMA SCHEME 


TO DEATH 


An extra session of Congress is 
now regarded as most improbable 
although an extra session of the 
Senate for the consideration of the 
treaties is more than likely. Sena- 
tor Morgan has indicated his inten: 
tion of talking the Panama canal 
treaty to death, and it is believed he 
will talk on any treaty brought up 
in executive session with the hope 
of postponing the ratification of the 
Panama convention until the expira- 
tion of the option on the Panama 
Canal Company’s property, which 
occurs on March 4. It is the Sen- 
ator’s threat of obstruction which 
oceasions the anticipation of 
extra session of the Senate. 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1903. 


an 





BILL TO PENSION EX-SLAVES. 

Senator Hanna Introduces a Measure for 
the Benefit of All Persons Freed by 
Lincoln’s Proclamation. 


Feb. 5.— Senator 
Hanna yesterday introduced a bill 
granting pensions and bounties to 
all ex-slaves who were freed by the 
proclamation of President Lincoln 
during the war of the rebellion. It 
provides that persons over 50 years 
of age and less than 60, whether 
male or female, shall receive a cash 
bounty of $100 and monthly pen- 
sions of $8 per month; persons be- 
tween 60 and 70 years old, a bounty 
of $30, and a pension of $12 per 
month, and persons over 70 years old 
a bounty of $500 and a pension of 
$15 per month. The bill also pro- 
vides for the payment of the bounty 
and pension to relatives who may 
be charged with the care of ex-slaves. 

President Mitchell, of the Nation- 
al Industrial Council, at whose re- 
quest the bill was introduced, made 
a statement tonght to the effect that 
no one has authoity to charge the 
petitioners, who will benefit should 
the bill become a law, any money to 
further its passage. 


Washington, 





HOBSON RESIGNS. 
Hero of the Merrimac Despairs of Get- 
ting on the Retired List. 


Washington Feb. 5.—Naval Con- 
structor Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
the hero of the Merrimac episode, 
has tendered his resignation to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt through the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Rear Admiral H. 
C. Taylor, chief of the bureau of nav- 
igation, has recommended that the 
resignation be accepted, and Rear 
Admiral Bowles, chief naval con- 
structor, is credited with having 
taken the same action. Secretary 
Moody has not forwarded Mr. ITob- 
son’s letter to the President. 

The action of Mr. Hobson was the 
result of the failure of Congress to 
pass the bill providing for h.s retire- 
ment and a recent order assigning 
him to duty on the Pacific coast. He 
has been engaged for a long time in 
trying to secure transfer to the re- 
tired list. Mr. Hobson is credited 
with an ambition to enter politics, 
but some of those who know him 
say that while this may be true, his 
immediate object in desiring to be 
relieved from active service is to g0 
upon the lecture platform to relate 
his experiences in the Spanish- 
American war. 





The Isthmian Canal. 


As these lines are written news 
comes from Washington of the sign- 
ing of the treaty with Colombia, 
which provides for the opening of 
the Panama canal. Details of the 
treaty have not been made public 
yet, nor has it been confirmed by the 
Senate. As to the former, it is 
known that its principal phase is the 
ceding to the United States of a 
strip of land on either side of the ca- 
nal in consideration of a_ certain 
rental to be paid. This cession, per- 
mitting the policing of the said strip 
with the canal, as well as the opera- 
tion of the Panama Railway, virtu- 
ally makes the strip—about six miles 
wide it is understood to be—Ameri- 
ean territory. This is well for both 
Colombia and the United States, for 
the United States is not going to 
handle this territory in such a way 
as to unduly annoy or disturb Co- 
lombia; whereas, if Colombia were 
charged with the responsibility cf 
policing and keeping in order the 
territory adjacent to the canal, no 
end of complications would result. 
As to the ratification by the Senate, 
such is the overwhelming sentiment 
in favor of the canal, and such has 
been the previous action of the Sen- 
ate, there will be no delay in this 
regard. It is hoped that the Co- 
lombian Senate will also approve 
the treaty without needless debate. 
When American energy and financial 
resources seriously undertake the 
mechanical part of the opening of 
this canal, the result, for which the 
South has long waited—a canal con- 
necting the Pacifie ocean ‘vith the 
Caribbean sea—will not be long de- 


layed.—Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 





Dr. J. L. M. Curry, former Minis- 
ter to Spain, is critically ill at 
Asheville, N. C. 





Congressman Brownlow’s Good Roads’ 
Bill. 


The first bill introduced in this 
session of Congress was offered by 
Representative Brownlow, of Ten- 
nessee. It provides for the construc- 
tion of good roads in the United 
States on a co-operative basis, the 
United States to furnish one-half 
the cost of improvement and the 
State or section co-operating to fur- 
nish the other half. Mr. Brownlow 
has received a great many letters in- 
dorsing the bill from private par- 
ties and road officials. No especial 
effort is being made to get the bill 
before Congress at this session, but 
the ground work for its considera- 
tion by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is being laid so that action may 
be commenced at once in the next 
Congress. Mr. Brownlow believes it is 
possible to secure a national good 
roads appropriation, but he says that 
local sentiment must be worked up 
to show individual members in Con- 
gress that their constituents favor 
it. It is somewhat significant that 
while no appropriation has ever been 
made by Congress for the construe- 
tion of good roads in the United 
States, that body set aside $1,000,000 
for good roads in Porto Rico and 
another million for the Philippines. 
The Secretary of War has just made 
an appeal to Congress through the 
President for an appropriation of 
three million dollars for the Philip- 
pine government, with the sugges- 
tion that it be used for the construe- 
tion of government wagon roads, 
railroads or other public works. 





The Cecil Rhodes’ Scholarships. 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 6.—Dr. George 
E. Parkin, of Toronto, representing 
the trustees of the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship trust fund met this wee 
with educators from nine Southern 
States. It was determined that the 
chancellor of the State University 
of cach of the States 
shall appoint a committee to select 
two candidates the State in 
Each candidate must be 
between the ages of 19 and 24 years, 


Southern 


from 
question. 


and must have been for three years 
a student in the collegiate depart- 
ment of American college 
whose studies are in accordance with 
the requirements of the trustees. 
The candidate must apply from the 
State of which he is a legal resident 
and will be expected to be up to the 
level of “Oxford matriculation.” 
The first ections to scholarships 
will probably be made early in 1904. 


some 





The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association formed for the purpose 
of erecting at the national capitol 
an appropriate and truly national 
memorial to the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, through 
its president,Admiral George Dewey, 
has issued an appeal to the American 
people for funds to carry out the ob- 
ject of the association. 





In the House the Senate bili autho- 
rizing an appropriatiom of $1,500,000 
for a new Department of Agriculture 
Building was assed last week. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


There is a move on foot to cut a 
part off Gaston and Cleveland coun- 
ties and form a third county to be 
ealled “King,” with King’s Mountain 
the county seat. 


”? 


Three rural free delivery mail 
routes have been established in 
Northampton and_ service begun 


last Monday, one each from Garys- 
burg, Seaboard and Woodland. 
Chatham the 
most protracted contest for Senator 
that has this 
State since 1852, when the Legisla- 


Record: This was 


ever been known in 
ture finally adjourned without being 
able to make a choice among the 
eandidates. 

Mr. Chas. H. Johnston, of Orange 
County, son of C. W. Johnston, Esq., 
of Chapel Hill Township,has recently 
been appointed to a position as 
teacher of Psychology and Pedagogy 
in the Argentine Republic, at a sal- 
ary of $3,000 a year and expenses. 
At the time of his appointment he 
was a student of Harvard University. 

Prot. C. L. Coon has accepted the 
position of Seeretary of the South- 
Edueational Bureau at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He Prot. i. 
P. Olaxton, who accepts a chair in 
Pro- 
fessor Coon has tendered his resigna- 
tion as superintendent of the public 
schools of Salisbury. 


ern 
sueeeeds 


the University of Tennessce. 


The Manufacturers’ Record makes 
note that there are in North Carolina 
276 textile mills, 216 of which are 
cotton mills, 46 knitting mills and 
14 woolen The total equip- 
ment of spendles is given as 1,743,- 


mills. 


431, number of looms 38,401, and 
knitting machines 3,281. All these 


mills employ 46,659 operatives. This 
is quite a large army of laborers 
and several times as many were em- 
ployed in the State twenty years 
ago.—Seotland Neck Commonwealth. 

News and Observer: Both the 
United States Senators from North 
Carlina—-Hon. F. M. Simmons and 
Hon. Lee S. Overman—are graduates 
of Trinity College, and were educat- 
ed by that great man, the lamented 
Dr. Craven, one of the biggest men 
this State has It was 
said of him that he always sueceeded 
in making every student feel that 
Craven was the biggest man in the 
world and he was the next biggest. 
Tlowever that may be, he put worthy 
ambition them and many to 
this day rise up and eall him blessed. 


produced. 


into 


The formal opening of the Trinity 
College library, at Durham, the gift 
of Mr. J. B. Duke, of New York, 


takes place February 23. Hon. 
Armistead Burwell, of Charlotte, 
makes the presentation address; 


President John C. Kilgo, the ad- 
dress of acceptance; Mr. Walter H. 
Page, editor of The World’s Work, 
of New York, the dedicatory address. 
The exercises oceur in Craven Hall, 
at 8 p. m., and will be followed by a 
reception. 





Col. Olds: Much interest is found 
in the building of the Raleigh and 
Eastern Railway from here to Wash- 


ington. The distance is almost 100 
miles. The charter will be secured 


in a few days. The road as propect- 
ed is to pass through Wilson and 
Greenville and is very nearly an air 
line. There is some talk among 
members of the Legislature about 
expelling, or at least disciplining one 
of the members of that body, of 
whom it is stated that he has been 
intoxieated ever since his arrival, 
and that he has spent his days and 
nights in riotous living. 





Asheville Dispatch: The contest 
begun by Congressman J. M. Moody 
for a seat in the next Congress from 
this district, to which J. M. Gudger, 
Jr., was declared elected in the last 
campaign, will be continued. The 
object in continuing the contest is 
to have the seat in the House of 
Representatives, for which Mr. Gud- 
ger holds the certificate, declared va- 
cant. It is admitted by Gudger’s 
attorneys that the contest is not 
abated by the death of the contestant, 
but that, although there is no prin- 
cipal to benefit by it, the House had 
the power in the event that the tes- 
timony was sufficient in its opinion, 
to unseat Mr. Gudger, just as it 
might if Major Moody had lived. In 
such possibility the Governor is re- 
quired to eall a_ special election 
thirty days after the vacancy oc- 
curs. 


Greensboro Corresponce  Char- 
lotte Observer: One of Senator 
Pritchard’s close personal friends 


says that gentleman will probably 
return to his former home at Mar- 
shall after his retirement from the 
Senate, unless he should be made a 
Cireuit Court judge.. It is not con- 
sidered at all certain that Senator 
Prichard would accept the judgeship 
if the bill providing for a new cir- 
cuit should become a law, and the ap- 
pointment were to be tendered him. 
Those who know Senatvur Pritchard 
know that he is never so well pleased 
as when in the thickest of a politi- 
eal fight, and it is this love of active 
politics that might keep him from 
accepting a life-tenure appointment 
to such a desirable office as a Fed- 
eral judgeship. 


Raleigh Times: In connection 
with the election of Hon. Lee S. 
Overman as Senator several signifi- 
eant things are recalled. First both 
Senator Simmons and Senator Over- 
man are graduates of Trinity Col- 
lege. Second, Salisbury has both 
a member of the National House, 
Congressman Kluttz, and a Senator, 
Mr. Overman. Third, Mr. Overman 
has been first defeated and _ after- 
wards elected to both high offices 
that he has aspired to. When the 
Democratic caucus named him for 
Speaker of the House in 1885 a com- 
bination of Republicans and indepen- 
dents elected Mr. John R. Webster 
Speaker over him. Mr. Webster is 
now a Democrat. He came to Ral- 
eigh and strenuously opposed Mr. 
Overman’s election to the Senate 


this time. In 1895, Mr. Overman 





was nominated by the Democratic 


caucus to succeed Senator Vance, 
but a combination of Republicans 
and Populists elected Senator 
Pritchard. Fourth, both the North 
Carolina Senators will be among the 
youngest men in that body. Both 
were mere infants during the Civil 


War. 





MAJOR JAMES M. MOODY DEAD. 
After an Illness of Some Weeks the 
Congressman From the Tenth District 
Passes Away at His Home at Waynes- 
ville. 


Waynesville, Feb. 6.—Maj. James 
M. Moody, Congressman from the 
Tenth North Carolina District, died 
at his residence here yesterday af- 
ternoon at 1.45 o’clock of congestion 
of the lungs and heart. He was 45 
years of age. The community 
stricken with grief on account of 
his death, for he was exceedingly 
popular in this section of the State. 

Major Moody was taken ill with 
acute indigestion Washington 
some weeks ago and for some days 
was confined to his room at his hotel. 
When able to travel his physicians 
advised that he return home for a 
rest, and he arrived here last Fri- 
day. 

James Montraville Moody was born 
in Cherokee County, February 12, 
1858, and was reared mainly on a 
farm on Jonathan’s Creek, in this 
county. He was admitted to the 
bar and elected Solicitor to this dis- 
trict in 1886, and served in that po- 
sition for four years. In 1894, he 
was elected to the State Senate, and 
in 1900 he was chosen as Congress- 
man from this district, then the 
ninth. He was the candidate of his 
party for re-election last fall in what 
is now the tenth district, but was 


is 


in 


Democratic opponent, J. M. Gudger, 
of Asheville. Major Moody, how- 
ever, claimed that there were irregu- 
larities in the election an filed no- 
tice of contest, and the taking of 
evidence in the case has been under 
way for some time. 

Major Moody was a very popular 
man, and was a power in the ranks 
of the Republican party. He was a 
criminal lawyer of magnetism, and 
his death is deeply deplored. 





Lively Gubernatorial Contest on the 
Boards for 1904. 


Slates are being made at a rate 
that would be astonishing to one on 
the outside. Already the guberna- 
torial fight yet a year and a half off, 
is on in full blast and the contest 
promises to be a memorable one. 
Two avowed candidates are Lieuten- 
ant Governor W. D. Turner, of Ire- 
dell, and Col. John S. Cuningham, 
of Person. General Theo. F. David- 
son, of Buncombe, is being boomed 
by his friends from both the east and 
west, while it is announced that 
General Julian S. Carr will be a re- 
ceptive candidate, although General 
Carr himself says that he has no such 
aspirations. The name of Col. R. 
B. Glenn, of Winston, is also heard 
mentioned in this connection. Oth- 
ers are mentioned as probable can- 





defeated by a small margin by his. 





didates, and a prominent Raleigh 
citizen offered last week to wager 
that there would be as many as eight 
candidates in the field when the con- 
vention met.—Exchange. 





The Return of Murderer Utley. 
Fayetteville, N. C., Feb. 6.—E. L. 


Utley, who escaped from the county 
jail last night, and for whom all the 
police and deputy sheriffs of this 
and adjoining counties have been 
looking, with the total of $1,000 re- 
ward offered for his arrest, came 
back to Fayetteville at noon to-day, 
as quietly as he went. He surrender- 
ed himself to a farmer, Mr. J. H. 
McGirt, at Wakumalla, in Robeson 
County, last night, and returned here 
with Mr. McGirt on the noon train 
to-day. 

Utley sitting in the court- 
house before anyone knew of his re- 
turn. He says that he got out by 
himself at 10 o’clock Monday even- 
ing, and walked all that night and 
the next day and night he spent in a 
swamp. Wednesday night he will 
not tell where he stayed. Thursday 
he spent in a swamp and that night 
he stayed with McGrit, from whom 
he bought a horse. 


was 





BILTMORE BREED PIGS SOLD. 





Noted Stockmen From All Over the 
Country Present, and the Sales Ag- 
gregated $13,542. 

Biltmore, N. C., Feb. 3.—The third 
annual Berkshire sale ef breed pigs 
at the Biltmore Stock Farms to-day 
was a world record-breaker, 61 males 
and females being sold for $13,542, 
an average of $222 each, which is the 
highest record known. The pen con- 
tained the best and biggest aggrega- 
tion of imported blooded Berkshires 
ever seen in this country, and their 
prize winning records and breeding 
qualities attracted the owners of all 
the great farms of this country to 
the sale. 

The Biltmore estate, through Geo. 
F. Weston, superintendent, is doing 
much towards the advancement of 
fine stock breeding in the South, and 
he has an able coadjutor in Reuben 
Gentry, manager of the Berkshire de- 
partment, whose skill, experience and 
success has made him one of the best 
known men among breeders in this 
country. Messrs. Weston and Gentry 
made personal visits to all the lead- 
ing stock farms of England to ob- 
tain these importations disposed of 
to-day. 





The second annual debate between 
the University of North Carolina and 
Johns Hopkins University will be 
held in Raleigh some time during 
April, the exact date as yet not hav- 
ing been agreed upon. The question 
submitted by the boys of the Monu- 
mental City is, “Resolved, that the 
United States merchant marine 
should not be _ subsidized.” 
Johns Hopkins students have chosen 
the affirmative, and the Tar Heels 
will be found advocating the nega- 
tive. The question,’ however, being 
negatively stated gives the Carolin- 
ians in reality the affirmative. 





The 
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Selections From ‘‘Macbeth.’’ * 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then*t 
were well 

It were done quickly: if the assassi- 
nation 

Could trammel up the 
and catch 

With his surcease suceess; that but 
this blow 

Might with be-all 
here, 


and the end-all 


But here, upon this bank and shoal | 


of time— 

We'd jump the life to com>. —But in 
these cases 

We still have judgment here; 
we but teach 

Bloody instructions 
taught, return 

To plague th’ inventor; 
handed justice 

Commends the ingredients 
poison’d chalice 

To our own lips. He’s here in double 
trust, 

First, as I am his kinsman and his 
subject, 

Strong both against the deed; then, 
as his host, 

Who should against 
shut the door, 


that 
a ‘ 
whier, being 
this even- 


of our 


his murderer 


Not bear the knife myself. Besides 
this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meck. 


hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his 
virtues 


ra 


Will plead like angels — trumpect- 
tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking 


off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cheru- 
bim hors’d 

Upon the sightless carriers 
air, 

Shall blow 
eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.—I 
have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but 
only 

Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps it- 

self 


of the 


the horrid deed in every 


* *% * 
Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he 
well; 

Treason has done his worst; nor steel, 
nor poison 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, noth- 


sleeps 


ing 
Can touch him further! 
* * * 
T have liv’d long enough; my way of 
life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow 
leaf ; 


> 

And that which should 
old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have but, in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth- 
honor, breath 

Which the poor heart would 
deny and dare not. 


* 


accompany 


* * 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 


morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day 
to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have 
fools 
The way to dusty 

brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor 
player 


death. 


That struts and frets his hour upon | 


the stage 

And then is heard no more; it is ¢ 
tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
Tory, 

Signifying nothing. 


1 
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| GROVER CLEVELAND’S ADVICE. 





| ‘His Interestlng Answer to the Question, 
Does a College Education Pay ? 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland 
contributes to a recent issue of The 
vigorous 
and remarkably forceful discussion 
of the question, Does a College Edu- 
cation Pay? and it is of interest not 
only to the thousands of young men 
who are considering the problem, but 
to the tens of thousands of parents 
Mr. Cleveland 


success 


who may have doubts. 


does not judge simply by 


| money-making. 


“Many a college-bred man labors in 
the field of usefulness without either 
wealth or honors, and frequently with 
but seant recognition of any kind, 
and yet achieves successes which, un- 
seen and unknown by the sordid and 
eynical, will bloom in the hearts and 
minds of men longer than the prizes 
of wealth or honors can endure,” he 
says. 

Further on in the article is this: 
“Parents should never send _ their 
sons to colleges simply for the pur- 
pose of educational ornamentation. 
The fact that parents have the fate 
of a son largely their keeping 
should not only enlist their parental 
love and pride, but should, at the 
same time stimulate their parental 
judgment. Furthermore, they should 
be constantly mindful that they have 
in charge not only a son, but an un- 
completed man who is soon to become 
their contribution to the manhood of 
They therefore owe a dual 
duty, which demands on the one hand 
that the education of the son be un- 
dertaken as a help to his success in 
life, and on the other that this educa- 
tion shall promise for the maturing 
man the equipment necessary to in- 
sure his value as an addition to civ- 
ilized humanity. Before he leaves 
home to enter upon his student life, 
his sympathy with these purposes 
should be fully aroused, and he 
should be impressed with the impor- 
tance of keeping them steadily in 
view. He should also take with him 
to his new surroundings a love of 
truth and honor, a cheerful, manly 
disposition and truly democratic in- 
clinations. With these his collegiate 
advent must be auspicious, and his 
future life well guarded against 
failure. Lacking these, his way is 
made immensely more difficult and 


in 


the world. 





fain | 


lighted | 


Out, out, | 


| uncertain.” 





Lincoln’s Neglected Birthplace. 
The little log cabin in which Abra- 


upon the place. During the Nash- 
ville Exposition it was carried down 
there, and since that time it has been 
a regular feature at all the affairs of 
Its latest journey was to 
3uffalo in 1901, and I understand 
that it is still there. The place where 
it originally stood is a high, barren 
hilltop, and the exact spot is 
marked by a rude flagpole. Thomas 
| Lineoln was undoubtedly determined 
in building his cabin there by the 
spring of delicious cold water that 
pours through a cavern at the foot 
of the hill. The spring is at the bot- 


| this kind. 


now 


tom of a sink-hole, where the under- 


ham Lincoln was born is no longer | 


lying limestone rock has given way 
and left a rocky chasm about a dozen 
feet deep. The break exposes an out- 
jutting ledge on one side, while on 
the other is a steep slope of earth and 


shattered stone, and close around 
grow numerous bushes and _ trailing 


vines and a few trees that cast a 
| pleasant shadow on the hollow. How 
| many times Lincoln’s mother must 
| have toiled up the hill 
| spring with her water-bucket, and 
| how often the little boy must have 
toddled down to this cool retreat and 
dabbled in the flowing water! The 
spot is a favorite resort for pleasure 
parties for miles around. Indeed, 
these parties constitute the bulk of 





from this 


the visitors to the shrine; yet in spite 
of its comparative inaccessibility, an 
oceasional stranger from distant 
State makes a_ pilgrimage to this 
lonely Kentucky pasture.—February 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


a 





Sweeten Life With Sentiment. 


Commenting on Joseph’s journey 
to meet his father, when the old man 
was coming down to Egypt in the 
time of famine, Dr. Joseph Parker 
said: 

“Yes, I do not care what our duties 
are, we can add a little pathos to 
them if we like; whatever be our lot 
we can add a little sentiment to our 
life. And what is life without senti- 
ment? What are the flowers without 
an occasional sprinkling of dew? It 
may be a grand thing to sit on a high 
stool and wait till the old man comes 
up-stairs. But it is an_ infinitely 
grander thing, a lordlier chivalry, to 
come off the stool and go away to 
meet him a mile or two on the road. 
Your home will be a better home—I 
do not care how poor the cot—if you 
have a little sentiment in you, a lit- 
tle tenderness and nice feeling. These 
are things that sweeten life. I do 
not want a man to wait until there 
is an earthquake in order that he 
may call, and say, ‘How do you do? 
I do not want a man to do earth- 
quakes for me. Sometimes I want a 
chair handed, and a door opened, and 
a kind pressure of the hand, and a 
gentle word. And as for the earth- 
quakes, why—wait until they come!” 





The Modesty of Childhood. 


Little Phillip wanted to go visit- 
ing the other day. Tle longed to go 
to see Mazie, who lives nearly two 
blocks away. After a good deal of 
teasing his mother said he might go. 

“And may I stay to lunch 2?” the boy 
asked. 

“You may if Mazie’s mother asks 
| you to,” was the reply. “If she 
| doesn’t, be sure to come home before 
| noon.” 

Philip reached Mazie’s house a few 
minutes later and galloped up on the 
porch where the little girl’s mother 
was sitting. 

“Mrs. Parker,” he said, half out of 
breath, ‘‘I’ve come to play with 
Mazie all day, and my mother says I 
must not stay here to lunch unless 
| you asked me to, but I ain’t hungry 
yet.” 

He was invited to 


Herald. 











stay.—Record- 








THE CARE OF THE HOME. 
A Helpful and Suggestive Paper for 
Home-makers Prepared by Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong, Chicago. 


A well-kept house may be home- 
like, or it may not, but other things 
being equal, a home that is comfort- 
able, attractive and well cared for 
has a great influence on the happi- 
ness and well-being of the family. 
When this result is obtained without 
apparent worry or overwork, and the 
wheels of the domestic machinery 
run easily, house-keeping has been 
mastered, instead of being master. 
slaves 
to their work and its regular routine 


Many women become sueh 


that the entire family is in a con- 

stant state of discomfort, and the 

bugbear of everlasting scrubbing and 

cleaning drives away all ease and 
pleasure. 

WORK FOR 

The first 


co-operative 


ALL 

of a is 
spirit between the 
members of the famimly. A selfish 
spirit is easily fostered where all the 


essential home 


a 


responsibility falls upon one pair of 
shoulders. No matter how slight the 
task, each one should feel that he 
ean be of some use in the home, and 
even the young children may learn 
to be very helpful, and what is more 
important, thoughtful for 
fort of others. I think I ean heaz 
a protest from some mother right 
here, either that children 
should have a good time while they 
are 


the com- 


saying 


as cares come 
enough; or that it is easier to do a 
thing one’s self than teach another 
to do it. I admit the point in both 
arguments, but would ask if it is 
not worth something for children to 
learn their power of usefulness and 
a certain sense of responsibility, be 
it ever so slight? This may be 
taught without in any sense curtail- 
ing youthful pleasure. An antiei- 
pated treat is more fully enjoyed af- 
ter the set task has been cheerfuily 
performed. So I would make a plea 
for the help of the children in the 
home, boys as well as girls. Every 
little helps, an hour’s rest for the 
mother, either for a new book or mag- 
azine or a litttle outing daily, is sure- 
ly worth this labor to them, in her 
added strength, pleasure and _ possi- 


young, soon 


bilities of companionship. 


BUILDING A HOME, 


So much for the theory in the care 
of a home; now let us consider the 
subject from a practical standpoint. 
In our modern papers and magazines 
we see many plausible articles on 
building good homes for smoll sums 
of money, and most of us have fan- 
eied just how delightful this might 


be, had we the means. The fact 


| which the average family has to face 


is that here is the home which we 
must live in—how ean we make the 
best of the material at hand ?. 
There are so many valuable treat- 
ises on home building that I will aot 
spend time discussing plans which we 
may follow. A person who contem- 
plates making a home will consult 
proper authorities on the subject >t 
site, drainage, exposure, building ma- 
terial and arrangement of the house. 
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The importance of thick walls, plen- 
ty of sunlight, a dry, well-ventilated 
cellar, sufficient sleeping room, sim- 
ply finished wood-work, the best 
plumbing and easy stairs, each and 
all ean hardly be overestimated; but 
our time’ to-day must be confined to 
the practicable improvement of exist- 
ing conditions. 
THE CELLAR. 

We will begin at the bottom and 
eall attention to a few of the more 
important items regarding the cel- 
lar. A cement floor is to be desired 
if possible; the next best thing being 
a clay covering. A clean, dry space 
for a store-room must also be consid- 
ered, the sides to be shelved for ean- 
ned fruits, ete., and ample bins on 
Take 


great care that no particle of decay- 


the floor for dry vegetables. 


ed matter lies in the cellar. Care- 
lessness here may result in a siege of 
typhoid fever or diphtheria. Mustyz 


rags and damp refuse are equally 
dangerous. Whitewashed walls facil- 
itate both cleanliness and a dry sur- 
face, while a box of chloride of lime 
may be frequently renewed there to 
good To insure pure, 
dry air in the cellar open windows 
there at night and close them in the 
morning before the sun becomes 
When possible, locate the 
store-room near the stairway, and the 
latter should be well-lighted, with 
broad, easy steps. 
THE KITCHEN 


advantage. 


‘ 
warm. 


The kitchen next claims our atten- 
tion. Either very large or very sma'l 
kitchens are equally unsatisfactory. 
It is quite as hard to work in a large 
room steps as to 
Plenty 
of light in a kitchen is a necessity, 
with a convenient arrangement of 
table, sink, pantry and range. Do 
not economize in buying the latter, 


requiring many 
manage in a crowded place. 


as a good one will last a lifetime, 1a 
suring not only better results in 
cooking, but an even disposition in 
the cook—a condition most devoutly 
to be desired! 

THE KITCHEN FLOOR. 


Have a floor surface that is easy 
to clean, if not of hard wood ind 
well oiled, see that it is stained and 
varnished, or a linoleum covering, if 
prevent, is 
sink makes 


expense does not even 
A large dish- 
washing much easier and dish-break- 
ing likely. Convenient hooks 
placed above the sink to hold soap 
shaker, mop, brush, cups, spoons, ete.. 
will save many steps and a shelf for 
clock, lamp and cook books is desir- 
able. If an old hanging book shelf 
be available it may be utilized here 
for spices, extracts, coffee and tea, 
a washable curtain keeping out the 
dust as well as concealing the eon- 
tents. 


better. 


less 


Every contrivance to save 
time and energy adds pleasure and a 
Cover 
the kitchen table with oil-cloth, as it 
is easy to clean and quite inexpen- 
Tack a slate, with a pencil tied 
to it, near your work table, that vari- 
ous items may be joted down as they 
come to mind. This will save much 
and delay in 
suplies 


stimulus to the day’s labor. 


sive, 


annoyance renewing 


household otherwise over- 


looked. 





VENTILATION IN KITCHEN 


The ventilation of the kitchen is 
very easy if there is a transom over 
the kitchen door, or the windows can 
be lowered from the top. In the lat- 
ter case screen them over, instead cf 
the single sash. Place the refrigera- 
tor as near the kitchen as possibie 
and keep it scrupulously clean »nd 
dry. If an old-fashioned one, with 
zine floor, you will find that clean 
paper spread on the bottom will sim- 
plify keeping it in good condition. It 
is easily renewed when anything be- 
comes spilled, and if you try the ex 
periment you will continue to use ‘‘. 
Remember that the coldest part of 
the box is at the bottom, so keen 
butter and milk there, closely cover- 
ed, as no other foods absorb odors so 
readily. Do not keep any foods in 
the top with ice, they are 
likely to give odors to the whole box, 
and the more often this part is open 
the greater the waste of ice. When 
putting in the ice supply bear in 
mind that it is poor economy to use 
a small piece each day; keep the 
space well filled and it will consume 
less ice in the end. If the drinking 
water in hot weather is not cold 
enough without ice, it is well to keep 
a half-gallon fruit jar filled and near 
the ice, instead of using ice in the 
water. 


as 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


In furnishing the kitchen buy 
utensils of good quality, even if their 
number at first must be limited. A 
good grade of granite will outwear 
several sets of tinware, and except 
for a few articles not used in actual 
cooking, the latter should be avoided. 
A generous supply of dish towels, 
both light and heavy, and holders to 
use about the stove, all enchance the 
comfort of the worker. A dish drain- 
er may be readily constructed by any- 
one handy with tools. This will hol1 
all plates and saucers and a plentiful 
supply of hot water for rinsing wil! 
give a brighter surface than if 
wiped, and save much time. 

THE KITCHEN SINK 


See that the sink is frequently 
flooded with boiling water containing 
washing soda, and pour no grease in- 
to it at any time. A sink strainer is 
another desirable convenience, and ‘f 
not obtainable at the neighboring 
store a very good substitute may be 
made by punching holes in a diseard- 
ed tin saucepan. Either of these will 
prevent the drain from being clogged 
with coffee grounds or other refuse, 
and insures dry garbage. The latter 
must never be thrown out near the 
house, and if it cannot be burned up, 
it would beter be put into a covered 
receptacle outside the door. 

The most desirable finish for a 
kitchen wall is paint, which can be 
wiped off frequently. The steam of 
cooking will ruin wall paper, and cal- 
cimining soon becomes soiled anil 
smoky. The paint costs more, but 
lasts enough longer to more than 
pay for the difference. 

THE DINING ROOM 

The dining room ought to be a 
most cheerful place. Here the fam- 
ily gather either two or three times 
a day for a pleasant half-hour, and 





the surroundings should be attrac- 


tive. We cannot all have delica‘e 
china and fine silver (which is such a 
eare), but we may have plenty of 
sunshine, a home-like room, an invii- 
ing table and wholesome food. A fev 
plants may be grown here to good ad- 
vantage. Even our low-priced china 
now comes in graceful shapes and 
pretty designs. Have nothing too 
fine for daily use. Why save all tue 
best things for our neighbor’s edifica- 
tion? Keep the dining-room only at 
a moderate temperature and air ‘t 
This may be done right after break- 
fast when the room is brushed. I* 
you will have carpets on the floor, 
use a carpet-sweeper, as it saves one’s 
strength and diminishes dust; but a 
stained or painted floor, with a large 
rug, is more sanitary and easier to 
keep clean. Please note that I say 
to keep clean, not seem clean. There 
is a vast difference between the tw> 
conditions. 


THE HALL 


Tf possible a hall should be some- 
thing more than a dark passageway. 
It is the opening into your home, and 
a bit of color and cheerfulness here 
is a good indication of what is to fol- 
low. 

THE LIVING ROOM. 


Let your living room be a living 
room, not a collection of stiff, uncora- 
fortable furniture, worse than usc- 
less draperies and ornaments, that 
are neither a pleasure to the eye or 
a joy to the care-taker. I often won- 
der why it is that so many people 
seem to furnish their homes, especial- 
ly the parlors, as a display for other 
people. Ask yourself, 
your planning, if the room is to be 
for your family or for your neigh- 
bors. Let comfort come first, and of 
course such beauty as that may ‘n- 
clude. Give the sunlight free en 
trance, not fearing the pattern on 
your dust-harboring carpets. Have 
no draperies which cannot be washed 
and cherish fresh air as your dearest 
heritage. If you have good pictures, 
which are now within the means of 
very modest incomes, let their beauty 
be not overshadowed by conspicuous 
wall-paper. Whether in style or not, 
the plain cartridge paper is a most 
effective background for both pic- 
tures anr ornaments. Avoid heavy 
upholstered furniture as hard to 
handle and collector of dust and 
germs. Be as comfortable as you 
like with light cushions, which may 
be readily laundered, or often aired 
in the sunshine. 

A good matting is the best floor 
covering possible. while a cheap mat- 
ting is the poorest investment. Given 
a firm one, with a neat pattern and 
a few rugs, and your floor is both a 
pleasure and a comfort. The amount 
of wear this will give depends largely 
upon the care given it, wiping with a 
damp cloth 
best treatment. 


when doing 


frequently being the 


BED ROOMS 
In our bedrooms, painted or stain- 
ed floors with rugs 
rangement. Matting may also be used 
if one cannot become accustomed to 
a bare floor. <A sleeping room is not 
supposed to be a sitting room, and 


are an ideal ar- 





really needs no furniture but the,bed- 
room set and perhaps a table. A 
cheerful wall paper can be used here, 
but remember that a striking design, 
if there should be sickness in the 
roomm, will be a constant annoyance 
to the invalid. Delicate colors and 
tracings of flowers are better than 
conventional designs in a_ sleeping 
If obliged to economize on 
furniture save the 
money on the bedstead rather than 
on springs, mattresses or bedding. A 
firm spring insures healthful rest and 
light, warm bedclothes are preferable 
to heavy comforters which tire in- 
stead of rest the sleeper. 
FRESH AIR FOR BED ROOMS 


room. 
your bedroom 


Always be sure of fresh air in the 
bedroom both night and day and in 
all seasons. On rising in the morn- 
ing, have the bed and room thorough- 
ly aired before putting the room in 
order. Do not encourage an ambi- 
tion for an early-made bed. Turn the 
mattress frequently, have pillows as 
low es ean he comfortably used, and 
size. Nothing is 
more conducive to a wakeful nigh’ 
than bedelothes too short to remaii 
in place. 


sheets of ample 


CLOSETS. 


Capacious closets are luxuries 
greatly to be desired. With plenty of 
space for both bocks and drawers, it 
is an easy matter to keep one’s 
clothes in order. The coat-hangers 
which are now sold so cheaply are a 
great help in preserving the shape of 
Do not neglect the thor- 
ough airing and brushing necessary 
to clothes worn in warm or dusty 
weather, before putting them away. 
The old proverb, “A stitch in time,” 
ete., is here applicable. 

A conveniently planned home, with 
simple furnishings and systematic 
management in the care of the same, 
means housekeeping reduced to its 
lowest terms. Much might still be 
said regarding the care of furniture 
and woodwork, the _ selection and 
preparation of foods, sweeping, dust- 
ing and cleaning. A whole chapter 
might be spent on the laundry alone, 
but time forbids. If you are thor- 
oughly interested in these subjects 
and wish to know the best ways in our 
modern housekeeping, I would refer 
you to a book called “Home Econom- 
ies,” written by that pioneer in do- 
mestie science, Miss Maria Parloa. 

DO NOT WORRY. 


Do not be discouraged ty the 
amount of work to be dow. Ii wo- 
men only did the work necessary at 
the time, much misery would be 
avoided, but the average woman wor- 
ries about today and tomorrow while 


garments. 


the morning has searcely begun. “It 
is not work, but worry, tht kills ” 


We are still impressed wii‘: the old 
adage that “Man works frem rise tii! 
set of sun, but woman’s worl: 1s never 
done.” No hard and fast rules can 
be formulated for the housekeeper. 
Each woman has her own individual 
family and conditions toeconsider. Do 
not sacrifice the family for the 
scrubbing brush and remen.ber that a 
cheerful spirit will surmount many 
obstancles. Few of us live up to «ur 
ideals, but that is no argument 
against progress. Bear iz n.ind Oliv- 
er Wendell Holmes’ words, “The 
great thing in the word is not su 
much where we stand as in what di- 
rection we are moving.” 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—F rom Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 








WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 

It seems to be very clear now that the pedple 
and the legislators are more interested in the 
proposed temperance legislation than in any 
other. The matter has sprung into such promi- 
nance with rather remarkable suddenness. Before 
Anti-Saloon League about 
January 1st there was nothing to indicate that 
there would be any unusual fight in behalf of tem- 
perance. But the League had laid its plans well, 
believed in them whole-heartedly, and was in thor- 
ough fighting humor. The people have rallied to 
its call. 

All last week the fight was kept up. The Watts 
Bill was favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee, but the League asserts vehemently that 
this is a makeshift, that it does not go far enough. 
When it comes up for passage, strenuous efforts 
will be made to amend it in at least two particu- 
lars: (1) so as to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
towns of less than 500; (2) so as to stop the jug 
trade in prohibition counties. 

The Senate Committee on 
Grievances met Saturday and referred the whole 
matter to a sub committee, composed of Senators 
Vann, Warren and Brown, who will report a spe- 
cial Senate bill to-morrow. 

The Gastonia Gazette voices what seems to be 
these “The 
Democratic Party has the power to bring into 
existence in a day a Prohibition Party in North 
Carolina that will be able to ov@rthrow any polit- 
ical organization that opposes it, and it would be 


the meeting of the 


Proposition and 


the general sentiment in words: 


the part of wisdom not to call the moral forces 
of the State into independent political action. 
When you can’t beat a good man in a good cause, 
it’s mighty good polities to go with him.” 

* * * 


A bill which would make it unnecessary to kiss 
the Bible in making judicial oaths excited con- 
siderable interest and discussion last week. It 
passed its three readings in the Senate, but failed 
of passage in the ~House. The argument in be- 
half of the bill is that the custom spreads disease 
and is uncleanly, and that there is sufficient sol- 
emnity in laying one’s hand on the Book. 

* * * 

About ten days ago an ugly rumor about the 
ill-treatment of State convicts was started. The 
facts in the case are given by the Statesville 
Landmark as follows: 

“Last week a lot of convicts who had been work- 
ing on a railroad in Mitchell County were re- 
moved from there to Hillsboro. The men were 
marched from Mitchell to Marion over bad roads, 
were made to wade streams, and the people of 
The 
reports of the brutal treatment first sent out were 
promptly denied, but Mr. J. C. L. Bird, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Marion, asserts over his own sig- 


Marion say they were inhumanly treated. 


nature that the charges are truc, and he gives 
the names of prominent citizens of Marion who 
will, he says, substantiate them.” 

Resolutions for a thorough 
these charges passed both Houses early last week. 
The Legislature is to be commended for the 
promptness of its action. . 

* * * 


A great many people have commended the News 
and Observer’s firm stand in behalf of temperance 
legislation, but we do not think it required such 
unusual courage to do as it has done. 


When it 





comes to drawing a hard and fast line between 
the temperance and anti-temperance forces, one 


| ean hardly do otherwise than declare for the side 





of sobriety. We all remember the story of the 
Maine grocer who sold whiskey as well as grocer- 
ies. This grocer went to a public meeting called 
to consider whiskey legislation, in the course of 
which those who favored prohibition were asked 
to go to the right side of the hall, the opponents 
of prohibition to the left. Before the final count 
was made, the grocer surprised every body by 
scrambling to the right side. 

“What is the matter,” he was asked, when the 
meeting adjourned, “don’t you know it will crip- 
ple your business ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but when I looked around 
me over there on the left I decided I couldn’t stay 
with that crowd of red noses.” 

And so we find considerably more to commend 
in the News and Observer’s advocacy of factory 
child labor legislation than in its stand for tem- 
perance laws. The men who are opposing the 
measures to stop factory child labor are men of 
great wealth and influence, and it is going to re- 
quire considerable courage to fight them. But 
they must be fought—and they must be defeated. 
They were left free two years ago by reason of 
promises to reform; now that it has been demon- 
strated that some have broken those promises, a 
law must be passed which will stop the evil every- 
where. If thé Legislature fails in this, it must 
he made to feel the pressure of an outraged pub- 
lie opinion. North Carolina has been long enough 
disgraced by its failure to protect its child life; 
the stigma must now be removed. As Governor 
message, “There is great 
necessity for the development of our industries, 
but there is no such imperative necessity for the 
creation and accumulation of wealth as to justify 
us in the sacrifice of child life to secure it.” 

The children must be saved. Neither greedy 
capitalists nor cruel parents must be longer al- 
lowed to coin the lives and hopes of innocent 
children into factory dividends or weekly wages. 
And just here we are again reminded of the ring- 
ing words of Prof. Jerome Down, late of Trinity 
College. We have printed them before, but there 
is no reason to apologize for their re-appearance: 

“When a child five or seven years of age is put 
to work in a factory and its life sacrificed in the 
interest of the parent or the capitalist, is that 
in principle any better than selling it into slavery 
or eating it? Is it not a refined form of canni- 
balism ? 

“Tf a farmer were to hitch his young colts to 
a plough and plough and work them eight hours 
a day, his neighbors. would denounce him as a 
brute. What sort of horses would such colts 
come to be? Can we afford to be less humane in 
the treatment of children than in the treatment 
of colts? The testimony of medical science and 
of statistics is that child labor in factories short- 
ens life about one-half and stunts both the mind 
and the body. 

“This inhumanity to children has so outraged 
the feelings of civilized people, that there is not 
now a manufacturing country in the civilized 
world, except a few States in the South, where 
children without age limit are allowed to work in 
factories. Even Russia and Japan throw the 
protecting arm of the law around these innocent 
and helpless human beings. There are about 
15,000 children in the Southern States working 
in factories under 14 years of age, and many of 
these are under 10 years. This is the greatest 
blot upon Southern civilization. Last winter the 
manufacturers of North Carolina agreed among 


Ayeock said in his 


: ee | themselves not to employ children under twelve, 
investigation of | 


but the agreement embraced so many cxceptions 
and conditions, that it left a gap to do as he 
pleased about carrying out the agreement. The 
agreement was a farce and has not at all been 
observed. 

“There is nothing in the world that can be said 
as an excuse for child labor, either in behalf of 
the parent, the manufacturer or the public. There 
is no kind of outcome of the non-employment of 
children that is not better for all concerned than 
the grinding ur of the children in factories.” 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Ifarry Farmer’s references to our present in- 
terest law have called forth two replies, both of 
which we print in this week’s paper. It will be 
seen also that another voice has been raised for 
the repeal of the agricultural lien law; we should 
like to hear from others as to this matter. 

Dr. Henry Wallace says that most of the older 
farmers are too much “set in their ways” to begin 
keeping accounts and he earnestly urges that the 
farm boys set apart a few minutes each day for 
this work. The suggestion is a good one. The 
system will not be faultless at first, but it can be 
gradually perfected, and after the first year no 
idea of its abandonment will ever be entertained. 

“W. H. B.” will please send on the other ques- 
tions that he wishes to ask. And readers should 
remember that we would welcome a general dis- 
cussion of the inquiries that are sent us. If you 
have had any enlightening experiences, send us 
your views as to the matters mentioned by “W. 
H. B.” this week. 

Col. Killebraw makes a telling argument in be- 
half of the Brownlow Bill. And‘the Brownlow 
Bill, in short, is that wherever any community 
votes a tax on itself to improve roads, the Na- 
tional Government shall duplicate the amount so 
raised. The bill carries, we believe, an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000, and has excited much 
comment. We shall give a further explanation 
of its provisions in our next issue. 


Our series of poetical selections brings us this 
week to Shakespeare’s “Macbeth,” from which 
we have made four famous and representative ex- 
tracts. The first shows Macbeth planning the 
assassination of his kinsman, King Duncan, for 
the purpose of succeeding to the throne; the last 
two show the bitter remorse that darkened and 
blasted the life of the ambitious murderer. 


Day after to-morrow (February 12) is Lineoln’s 
birthday, apropos of which we are printing on 
page 6 a reference to “the lonely Kentucky pas- 
ture” where stood the little cabin in which the 
great War President first saw the light, and on 
page 9 his Gettysburg address, which has been 
pronounced “the best short speech in the English 
language.” 

Our Social Chat was unavoidably omitted this 
week, but we think that Mrs. Armstrong’s paper 
on “The Care of the Home” makes not a bad sub- 
stitute. Prospective house-builders and home- 
makers should both read it and file it away. 


We have noticed a great many references to 
the recent deaht of Mrs. John C. Fremont (see 
article on page 10). She was the daughter of 
Senator Thomas H. Benton, who, it will be re- 
membered, was born in Hillsboro, N. C., and was 
an ardent admirer and friend of our Cincinnatus, 
Nathaniel Macon. It is said that few other wo- 
men have ever been so popular and influential in 
American publie life as Mrs. Benton was forty 
years and more ago. 


The steel trust’s profit-sharing scheme has been 
much criticised, but the profit-sharing principle 
is good, wholly good, however faulty the system 
adopted by the steel corporation. We expect the 
idea to make great advances in the next few years. 

Everybody ought to learn the “five great 
truths” with which Dr. Winston concludes this 
week’s instalment of his “Talks.” Especially 
forceful is this thought: “Your own talent will 
earry you as high as you belong, without the help 
of friends or money. Should friends or money 
push you higher than you belong, you will tumble 
down after awhile, and great will be-your fall.” 
The success-seeking young man would do well to 
commit this to memory. It is in line with the 
saying of the great merchant, Robert C. Ogden: 
“There is no position more pathetic than that 
of the over-placed man. His fall is usually only 
a matter of time. The world’s judgment is accu- 
rate and almost inevitable.” 
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THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 





| 
There are two rather noteworthy articles in this | 


number of The Progressive Farmer on the value 
of a college education—one by ex-President Groy- 
er Cleveland, the other by Chancellor W. W. 
Va. Both say—and rightly—that a college edu- 
eation pays. . 

We are very sure, however, that the figures 
given, by Dr. Smith are misleading. 
one important aspeet of the matter that he has 
left unconsidered. This is found in the fact that 
the men who go to college are so largely the men 
who have in them the stuff that would win suecess 
with The 
“Who’s Who” figures, in our opinion, show more 


or without a eollege education. 
clearly that the men who are going to succeed go 
to college, than that the men who go to college 
are going to sueeceed. The fact that there are in 
this list of notables 219 college graduates for each 
common school boy does not teach so convineinly 
that a college education increases one’s chances 
of suecess 219 times, as it teaches that of 220 
young men who have in them suecess-winning 
qualities, by far the larger number will find some 
way of getting a high-school or college education. 
To illustrate: About a thousand times as many 
lawyers as farmers succeed in polities. But it 
would not be fair to say that taking up law in- 
ereases one’s chances of political preferment a 
thousandfold. It is nearer truth to say that the 
man who is going to succeed in polities takes up 
law than that the man who takes up law is going 
to sueceed in polities. 


Understand us: we believe that a college eduea- 
tion pays; that it greatly increases one’s chances 
of success. The presumption is always against 
the young man who hasn’t been to college; the 
burden of proof rests on him. He may have ac- 
quired quite as much knowledge as his college 
brother, but the suspicious world is apt to believe 
it superficial and disproportioned. He must work 
twiee as hard to get the learning that he would 
acquire in college, and after getting it, he must 
work twice as hard in order to get the general 
publie to believe that he has it. 
in a strange city and need money. 


Suppose you are 
You have a 
large deposit in your home bank, and you draw a 
check for $100. are that you will 
have considerable difficulty in getting it cashed. 
for on you rests the burden of proving your relia- 
bility. But suppose that you drew the check be- 
fore leaving home and had it “certified” by the 
bank officer. There would then be no diftieulty, 
for there would be unquestionable proof that you 


The chances 


This, we think, illus- 
trates very clearly the advantages of a college 


had the money on deposit. 


The non-eollege man, as we have said, 
has on him the burden of proof, while a college 
diploma is a sort of guarantee to the world—just 


education. 


as the certified check is a guarantee to a business 
man. 


But we would not have 
any ambitious young man who really ean’t attend 


This much we believe. 


college discouraged by such misleading figures as 


those given by our Virginia correspondent. The 
college will equip him much more quickly and 


easily than he can equip himself, but if he is will- 
ing to pay the price in laborious effort, he can 
sooner or later give himself the full equivalent of 
college training. Take the author of the two ar- 
the article. 
We must say that we never before heard of Dr. 
Smith, the collegian, while President Cleveland, 
whose name is a household word, did not go to 
college. Mr. Lorimer, the brilliant editor of the 
paper for which his article was written, attended 
college only a 


ticles referred to in outset of this 


Abraham 
whose birthday we celebrate this week and whose 


few months. 


Gettysburg oration (see page 9) has not been 


surpassed in style or strength by any American 
scholar, graduated only in 


Hard Knocks. 


the University of 


There is | 


Lineoln, | 


What a college really does for a man is this: 
it inereases his power, makes a little more of what 
there was in him to begin with. If there was 
genius in him, it enhances his genius; if there 
was leadership in him, it makes him a greater 


As old 
“Some men are like pigs, the more you edueate 
them, the more amusing little cusses they become, 
| and the funnier capers they cut when they shiw 
off their tricks.” 


a greater ass. Gorgon Graham says: 


Finally, Old Gorgon has summed up the whvle 
“A good, strong 
boy will turn out a bright, strong man whether 
he is worn smooth in the grab-what-you-want-and- 
eat-standing-with-one-eye-open-for-the-dog school 
of the streets and stores, or polished up and slick- 
ed down in the give-your-order-to-a-waiter-and- 
get-a-sixteen-course-dinner school of the profes- 
But while the lack of a college education 
ean’t keep No. 1 down, having it boosts No. 2 up.” 


matter in these two sentences: 


sors. 





An article from the Charlotte Observer, em- 
hasizing the value of cottonseed as a Southern 
farm product, was reprinted verbatim in last 
If we had given the 
matter a moment’s thought, the ineorreetness of 
the figures in the article would have been appar- 
ent. As it is, we have to thank Dr. Tait Butler 
With 
10,000,000 bales of cotton, there are, of course, 
about 5,000,000,000 pounds of lint and 10,000,000,- 
000 pounds of seed, worth at present prices fully 
$90,000,000—or $100,000,000 if all the seed could 
be sold at 30 cents, the price paid last week in 
“Charlotte and Raleigh. The Observer’s figures 
were 1,000,000,000 pounds of seed, worth $9,000,- 
000. 


week’s Progressive Farmer. 


for directing our attention to the error. 





We have reeeived a copy of the first biennial 
report of -Hon. J. Y. Joyner, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and our eandid opimion is 
that no State Superintendent has ever sent out 
a better one. The recommendations and opin- 
ions are such as might have been expected of a 
just and courageous man, a clear thinker and an 
efficient officer. Mr. Joyner has made a highly 
favorable impression on the people of the State, 
and the general opinion is that none of his prede- 


and devotion to the eause of education. 





State Alliance Lecturer Bain has re-organized 
several sub Alliances in Columbus County, and 
Leeturer Cates organized two more in Vance last 
week in 
the 
interest of the Order, and we hope that our read- 


week. Brother Cates will spend this 


Granville, visiting different neighborhods in 


good work. Help advertise his meetings, go out 


with you. 





A poem quite worthy of a place in our special 
treasury of verse is that on page 15—“that great, 
fieree poem,” as Mr. Irwin Avery ealls it—but 
Mrs. Daskam. It 


line and every word is charged with the deepest 


is tense with passion; every 


emotion that can touch the human heart. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


IIe had always indulged his temper, and had 
regarded the proud and eontentious element of 
sort of nobleness and mag- 


human nature as a 


nanimity: reason and diseipline had net imbued 





him with that solidity and equanimity which en- 
| ters so largely into the virtues of a statesman. 
Ile had never learned how essential it is for any 
one who undertakes publie business, and desires 
to deal with mankind, to avoid above all things 
that self-will, which, as Plato says, belongs to the 
above all 


family of solitude; and to pursue, 


things, that capacity so generally ridiculed, of 





eessors since Wiley have surpassed him in ability | 


| . . 
| submission to 






ill-treatment. Marcius [Coriola- 
nus,| straightforward and direct, and possessed 
with the idea that to vanquish and overbear all 


opposition is the true part of bravery, and never 


| imagining that it was the weakness and woman- 


‘ - | leader; if there was asinnity in him, he becomes | 
Smith, of Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, | ~~ ‘ > hee ‘ . 





ishness of his nature that broke out, so to say, in 
these ulceration of anger, retired, full of fury 
and bitterness against his Plu- 
tarch’s sketch of the life of Coriolanus, deserib- 
ing his defeat for the consulship. 





people.—From 





Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration. 


fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so econeeived and so dedi- 
eated can long endure. 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this; but, in a larger sensc, we 


Fourseore and seven years ago our 


We are met on a great 


cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we eannot 
hallow this ground. The brave meu, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consezrated it far 
The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can nevér forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advaneed. It is rather for 
us to be dedicated here to do the great task re- 
maining before us; that from these honored dead 
to that cause for 
which they gave their last full measure of devo- 


above our power to add or detract. 


we take increased devotion 


tion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, un: 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 





Money as a Measure of Value. 

It would be strange if our huge, spectacular 
suecess in gathering wealth should not for the 
time being blunt our appreciation of the othe: 
kinds of success. Money is a notoriously imper- 
fect measure of the value of work, but after all it 
is the most definite and comprehensible measure 
three is, and the common tendency to feel that 
the work that brings in the most money is the best 
worth doing has plenty of excuse. Moreover, the 


work whereof we have seen the results and 
rewards in this country during the last 


five years has been of immense value not only to 
Americans but to civilization. The benefits of it 


| have not been equitably distributed, but in such 


ers will do all in their power to aid him_-in his | 


to hear him, and get your neighbors to attend | 
| others. 
ties in this country. 





sases they never are. Where there are great op- 
portunities some men see and grasp them, and 
have the power to profit by them far more than 
There have lately been vast opportuni- 
We have seen wealth ere- 
ated in enormous volume, and we have seen many 
inordinately large slices of it get into individual 
hands. Some of the results have been disturb- 
ing. Luxury has inereased and the development 
of classes has seemed to go on with unprecedented 
We people, 
who are thankful if we can manage to win the 


rapidity. ordinary, wage-earning 
comforts of life, see palaces rising about us in 
bewildering number, see the evidence of luxuri- 
ous living on every side, and feel, of course, that 
the conditions of American life have changed 
and are changing fast, and that we are less and 
less of the social class of these people that we 
watch or read about. We wish the times might 
grow simpler again. We wish there were 
basis for the ery that the ordinary individual is 
becoming of less and less importance, and that 
machinery, organization, and combination are 
constantly gfowing more powerful. 

I guess that as a result of all our years of 
plenty we have got the money-making end of our 
great machine much on our minds.—lI*rom 


less 


too 


“The Point of View,” in the December Scribner’s. 
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In a Worldly Sense, Forty Years of 
Failure and Disappointment.’’ 


The life of Jessic Benton Fremont, 
who has just passed away at Los An- 
geles, was marked by a contrast of 
fortunes that -gives it a very excep- 
tional We find in it the 
reverse of that passage from obscu- 
rity to fame which is the common 
history of American celebrities. The 
fame not only came very early but 
in most generous 
safe to say that there never was a 
young couple in this 
widely known or of so brilliant repu- 
tation as Lieutenant Fremont and 
his wife. Fremont at thirty was ac- 
claimed as an explorer both in the 
United States and in Europe. He 
cleared up the chaos of Western 
America, and was 
contributor to geographical knowl- 
edge. At this period of his life also 
he was the most conspicuous figure 
in the movement for the annexation 
of California, and he was elected 
Senator from that State before he 
was forty. 

If in the half century 
elapsed since, he has come to be one 
of the least of the stars in the con- 
stellation. We turn back to contempo- 


interest. 


measure. It is 


STRANGE CAREER OF JOHN C. FRE- | 


country so | 


ranked as a great | 


that has | 


rary documents to discover that he | 
once shone resplendent among them. | 
| paid for, he may withdraw the money 
than Grant, he had twenty years the | 
| and keep the difference between the 
| 5 per cent interest he has paid and 


Though he was but nine years older 


start of him in general notoriety, and 
he was a candidate for the presidency 
five years before the Civil War open- 
ed. From that time, 
eclipse began. He was defeated by 
a Democrat, and when the Republi- 
cans became dominant he was not ac- 
cepted as a leader, but was involved 
in jealous alterecations, 
struggle futilely against that most 
deplorable of fates—the living death 
of the man who has enjoyed the 
most flattering renown and who sur- 
vives to find himself neglected and 
well-nigh forgotten 
Throughout his career the 
shared to an unusual degree the fame 
and fortune of the husband. She, 
too, was brilliant; she had a fine so- 
cial position; 
fluential in helping Fremont in every 
way. 
the result, in spite of 
ginning, was forty years 
and disappointment, and the widow 
of the Pathfinder became an object 
of public charity. For she was not 
pensioned as the widows of Presi- 
dents have been, but received her 
governmental allowance only 


however, 


dazzling be- 
of failure 


the | 


and left to | 


wife | 


she was active and in- | 
| at the 
But in a purely worldly sense | 
| payment on each share he holds will 


| 


| benefaction, 


The Steel Trust’s Profit-Sharing 
Scheme. 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which is understood to be one 
of the “good” trusts, in President 
Roosevelt’s definition, inaugurated 
with the New Year an interesting 
plan of profit-sharing, by which it 
is hoped a large proportion of its 
employes will become holders of its 
preferred stock. From the earnings 
during 1902, $2,000,000 or more has 
been set aside for the purchase of 
at least 25,000 shares of preferred 
The employes are divided 
into classes, and each class is 
given the right to subscribe to the 
preferred stock at $82.50 a share, 
to the extent of a certain percent- 
age of his salary—for instance, a 
member of Class B, those who re- 
ceive from $10,000 to $20,000 a year, 
may subscribe to the extent of 8 per 
cent of his salary; while a member 
of Class F, those who receive $800 
a year or less, may subscribe to an 
amount of stock equal to 20 per 
eent of his salary. A man is given 
three years in which to pay for this 
stock. Dividends on the stock will 
go to the subscriber from the date 
on which he begins to make pay- 
ments on account of his subscrip- 
tion. Interest at 5 per cent will 
be charged on deferred payments on 
the stock. If a man discontinues 
payments before his stock is fully 


stock. 


six 


he has paid on account of principal 


the 7 
ceived 6n the stock. 


per cent dividend he has re- 
When a man 
has paid for his certificate, it is 
given to him, and he is free to sell 
it when he chooses. But if he keeps 
the certificate, and in January of 
each year, for five years, commenc- 
ing with January, 1904, will exhibit 
the certificate tothe treasurer of 
his company, together with a letter 
from a proper official, to the effect 
that he has been continuously in 
the employ of the corporation, or 
of one of its subsidiary companies 
during the preceding year, and has 
shown a proper interest in its wel- 
fare and progress, he will during 
each of such five years receive ¢hecks 
rate of $5 a share per year. 
At the end of the fifth year this 


The plan is not a 
but aims to secure more 


be increased. 


| firmly the interest of the men; and 


after | 


private effort had been made to res- | 


cue her from actual poverty.—Chi- 
eago Record-Herald. 





ESCAPED AN AWFUL FATE. 

Mr. H. Haggans of Melbourne, 
Fla., writes, “My doctor told me I 
had Consumption and nothing could 
be done for me. I was given up to 


die. The offer of a free trial bottle 
of Dr. King’s New Discovery for 
Consumption, induced me to try it. 


Results were startling. I am now 
on the road to recovery and owe all 
to Dr. King’s New Discovery. It 
surely saved my life.” This great 
cure is guaranteed for all throat and 
lung diseases by Druggists. Price 
50c. and $1.00. Trial bottles free. 


watehed with in- 
returns on the invest- 
men are certainly at- 
tractive. At $82.50 a share, the 
stock yields 8% per cent, which, 
with the $5 a year added, nets 14 
cent.—Albany Gentle- 


its results will be 
The 


ment to the 


terest. 


per Country 


man. 





“Did it ever occur to you that thou- 
sands of people on earth die every 
day?” asked the parson. 


“V, s, 


addressed, 


parson, it las,” repiied the 


party “and, what is more, 
it has set me to tinking.” 
“Indeed!” exwlaimed the good 
man. ‘And what has been the result 
“T have come to the conclusion,” 
answered the other, “that living is a 
dangerous thing.” 








An Educational Catechism. 


Is the child the supreme interest 
of the State? 

Is the education of the child the 
greatest investment of the State? 

Can there be any better test of true 
citizenship than activity for public 
education ? 

Should the payment of taxes for 
schools be considered more of a priv- 
ilege than a duty? 

Is it a wrong to the child to keep 
him in a poor school nearby when he 
might attend a good _ consolidated 
school a mile or two away? 

Can the problem of education in 
the South be solved without district 
taxation ? 

Should we expect an efficient sys- 
tem of public schools if we do not 
have non-partisan specialists as 
school officials ? 

Can we employ suitable teachers 
on poor salaries ? 

Is manual training in the schools 
a necessity or a luxury? 

Is the influence of attractive school 
houses and grounds of decided edu- 
cative value? 

Should we emphasize only those 
studies that contribute most to the 
usefulness of the pupil in after life? 

Can the South rise to industrial 
prominence without industrial edu- 
cation ? 

Would agricultural courses in the 
publie schools greatly increase the 
product of Southern farms ?—South- 
ern Education Notes. 








WOoD’s 


Garden Seeds 


Best for the ‘‘ Sunny South,” 


because they are specially grown 
and selected with a full knowledge 
of the conditions and require- 
ments of the South. Twenty-five 
years wapeonee and practical 
growing of all the different vege- 
tables enables us to know the ver 
best, and to offer seeds that wi 
give pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit to all who plant them. 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


(Mailed on request) is full of good 
things, and gives the most reliable 
information about all seeds, both 
for the Farm and Garden. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


WOOD’S SEED BOOK also tells all 
about Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, and all 
Farm Seeds. 

Write for Seed Book and prices of any 
Farm Seeds required. 





























“THE RESULTS. 


of the experiences of a lot of practical farmers 
have been worked into Page Fence. It’s a farmer’s 
fence, for all farm and stock purposes. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICIL 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 








catalogue with full 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich 








210 Kinds for i6e, 


It is a fact that Salzer’s seeds are found in 
more gardens and on more farms than gg 
any otherin America, There is 
reason forthis. Weown and op- Gi 
erate over 500 acres for the produc- & 
tion of ourchoiceseec’s, In order to 


induce you to try them we make 
the following unprecedented offer 


For 16 Cents Postpaid , 


25 sorts wonderful onions, 
25 soris elegant cabbage, 
15 sorts magnificent carrots, 


25 peerless Icttuce varieties, 
25 rare Juscious radish, 
aE splendid beet sorts, 

5 gloriously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 210 pee positively Soenisning 
bushels of. cl d 
andlotsof ¢ 
er with our gre: 

i leat, 
lar Grass, Teosinte, Bromus, Speltz, 
etc.,all for only 16e. in stamps and 

this notice. 


/ Onion seed at but 60c. a pound. : 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
, La Crosse, Wis. 











Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraightorstag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4001lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
tofitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis free. 


~ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93 , QUINCY, ILL, 








RAS REE Po 












We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


» Bend 1 model, sketch or photo of invention for 
port on tentati! lity. For free pe 


How aT RADE-MARKS “e 


q Patents and 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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Seeds 
the Kind 
that Leads 


cost more—yield more, 


sold by all dealers. 
1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 
Ey meme 
D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 














Ali Round the Garden 


you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 





N) 








Sold under three war- 
rants. New cata- 
logue free. 

J.J. H. Gregory & Son, #/, 
Marbiekead, Mass. 





STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 teet long, The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling He can use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V”’ crimped. 


$2.00 PER SQUARE. 


Rs Square means 100 square feet. Write 
talogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING to. W. 85th & Iron Sts. , Chicago 


RUPTURE CURED while you work. Yoa 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX. PSPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine, 
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CORRESPON DEN CE 


‘Coen Pesend Shee in Interest 
Law. 








Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I see, in a recent issue of the Pro- | 
gressive Farmer, that Harry Farmer | 
advocates 8 to 10 per cent interest on 
all amounts loaned not exceeding 
$300, and seems to think it will be +o 
the interest of the farmer 
it so. 
take indeed, as well as a surprise—a 


to have 
His position is a great mis- 





surprise because we thought he was 
writing for the best interest of the 
common farmer. Let us see. 


All poor people who could not 
borrow more than $300 would have to 


pay 8 or 10 per cent interest, 


those who could borrow more would | 


get it for less. This would be keep- 


ing the poor man down, and the very | 


and 
the men he claims to be helping; 


men who have to buy on time, 


besides, this includes nearly all of 
the farmers, because but few of them 
need more than $300 for supplies in 
one year. 

If a farmer can secure $300 or 
less at 8 or 10 per cent, he ean secure 
it at 6 per cent, and will do so, at 6 
per cent, unless he is an oppressor of 


while | the 





the poor; and we hope that Brother 
Harry will not advocate any such 
thing. If you.want to be like the 
apostle Paul, always be kind to the 
poor. 

The idea of borrowing money to 
pay eash instead of buying on timme 
and at times prices, is a good one; 
and to the advantage of the poor man 


provided legal interest remains at 6 | 


But to make interest 10 
per cent it is keeping the poor far- 


per ‘cent. 


mer from doing the very thing that | : ane é 
| boy nine times, giving him two hun- 


There is but little ad- 
vantage to pay 


is advocated. 


that Tt. is 
farmer buy on time, 
and preventing the 
getting his money out. Jn 
short’ the 10 per cent law would be 


10 per cent on money. 


making the poor 
moneyed 


from 


making the poor man poorer and the 


eash if we must pay | 


women “of more than local note” 


and 7,852 on their United States list | 


were thus educationally classified. 
According to the best estimate we 

can make from the latest census re- 

turns there are in the U. S. 40,782,- 


007 persons over 21 years old. These 


| are divided educationally about as 


follows: 

Class 1. Without school training, 
4,682,498. 

Class 2. With only common school 
training, 32,862,951. 

Class 3. With common and high 
school training, 2,165,357. 

Class 4. With college or higher ed- 
uecation added, 1,071,201. 

Now the question is, how many of 
eight thousand distinguished 
citizens of the United States on the 
Who’s Who list came from each of 
these classes. ; 

The 4,682,498 of class 1 furnished 
él. 

The 32,862,901 of class 2 furnish- 
ed, 808. 

The 2,165, 
1,245. 

The 1,071,201 of class 4 furnished 
5,768. 

It thus appears: 

1st. That an unedueated child has 
one chance in 150,000 of attaining 
distinction as a factor in the prog- 
ress of the age. 

2d. That a common school educa- 
tion will increase his chances nearly 


Gite 


357 of class 3 furnished 


| four times. 


That a high school training 
will increase the chance of the com- 


3rd. 


;mon school boy twenty-three times, 


giving him eighty-seven times the 
chance of the unedueated. 

4th. That a college education in- 
ereases the chance of the high school 


dred and nineteen times the chance 
of the common school boy and more 
than eight hundred times the chance 


| of the untrained. 
man | 


is 


fact that of 
thus gathered, 4,810 


It a surprising 
7,852 “notables” 


| proved to be full graduates of col- 








ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Kidney Weakness Caused by Over-work by 
Lifting ora Strain 


We do not always know the con- 
stant danger that confronts us 
through all the daily walks of life. 
It may be an accident or sudden ill- 
ness, or perhaps a disease- that has 
been stealing upon us from day to 
day. 

It used to be considered that only 
urinary troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of 
these most important organs. 

Now by this is not meant that you 
should overlook all the other organs 
and merely look after the kidneys. 

Your other organs may need atten- 


| tion—but your kidneys most, because 


they do most. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, be- 
cause as soon as your kidneys-are 
well they will help all the other or- 
gans to health. 

The kidneys may get weak or dis- 
eased from a thousand and one caus- 

from overwork, worry, a simple 
cold, from lifting, a strain, or excess 
in high living. 

Others may suffer from diabetes 
dropsy, swelling of the feet and an- 
kles, rheumatism, bad blood, gout, 
gravel,eatarrh of the bladder, sleep- 
lessness, anaemia, nervousness, 
headache or neuralgia. 

All these symptoms are due to 
kidney trouble, and the most prompt 
and effectual cure is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
natural heln to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and 
gentle aid to the kidneys that is 
known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about two ounces, 
place it in a glass or bottle and let 
it stand twenty-four hours. If on 
examination it is milky or cloudy, if 
there is brick-dust settling, or if 
small particles float about in it, your 
kidneys are in need of immediate at- 
tention. 


should 
least 


at once be 
sign of ill 


| isis en 
{taken upon the 
pee” 
| 

| 


It will make you yo and 








Thousa: ds Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect it. 


is for sale the world over in bottles 
of two sizes and two prices—fifty 
cents and one dollar. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading 
hospitals, recommended by physici- 
ans in their private practice, and is 
taken by doctors themselves who 
have kidney ailments, because they 
recognize in it the greatest and most 





successful remedy for kidney, liver 
and bladder troubles. 
To prove its wonderful efficacy, 


send your name and address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
mentioning that you read this gener- 
ous offer in the Raleigh Progressive 
Farmer, when you will receive, free 
of all charge, a “sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a valuable book by 
mail prepaid. This book contains 
many of the thousands upon thous- 
ands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women cured. 

Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghampton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 
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TALKS ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TI 





V.—tThe Industrial Ladder. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Industrial edueation is a ladder, 

which offers a resting place to every | 
It does 

not require that one reach the top 

Take, for | 
example, industrial education in me- 
A lad prepar- 
ing tor this career does practical 
work along the following the lines: 
car- 


boy according to his ability. 


in order to gain success. 


chanical engineering. 


Blacksmithing, machine shop, 
pentry, wood-turning, drawing «and 
designing. Almost any boy ean learn 
to do thorough work in one of these 
simple lines. Talent 
sary, but only diligence, will power | 


is not neces- 


and honest desire to succeed. 
Work of this kind is the first round | 
in the industrial ladder. A lad may 
stop here, doing all his life these sim 
ple forms of skilled labor, earnin» 


about four times as much a day as he 


an 


eould by unskilled labor. 

Add even a little mental training to 
the manunal skill 
lad now 


above described 


elaims another 


and the | 


round in the ladder. By the aid of | 


arithmetic, algebra and geometry; he 
is able to make ealeulations, draw- 


Add ex- 


ings, plans, specifications. 


ceutive ability, and he climbs yet an- | 


other round, being able to manage 
other laborers, to direct skilled work, 
10 be foreman, or contrector. Add 
intelleetual power of still higher er- 
der with mathematical ability, and 
Add eon- 


imagination, 


he elimbs «nother round. 
struetive ability and 
and he goes vet higher, as architect. 
engineer, accigner. Add the bread- 
est mental grasp, ability to compre- 
hend industrial forces moving over 
the continent or over the world, or 
to understand and to utilize the 
great forces of nature,and he mounts 
to the very top of the industrial lad- 
der, a Rocbling in bridge building, 
a Pierpont Morgan in finance, a 
Vanderbilt in railroading, a Cramp 
in ship-building. 

There are plenty of stopping 
places on the industrial ladder, and 
sooner or later every man finds his 
proper place and stops there. Indus- 
trial education helps him to do this. 
It does not shove him up to the top, 
and leave him to tumble headlong, 
It makes 
him do his own climbing. It makes 
him begin at the bottom. It makes 
him know and realize full well where 
he belongs. Nothing is lost in in- 
dustrial education. 

There is not so safe a ladder in the 
literary 
Here he must rise to the top, or at 
any rate must climb well up the lad- 
der, before he can 
thing. 
chanical a 
skillful machinist, or blacksmith, and 
his life may be a perfect suecc 


helpless and incompetent. 


and scientific education. 


accomplish any- 
A lad may hope to be a me- 
and wind 


engineer up 


but a lad who hopes to be a poet, an 
orator, a great preacher, lawyer or 
physician, and winds up a bungling 
incompetent, cannot make his life a 
success. There are thousands 
professions who are failures. They 
might have been very successful in 


| some line of handicraft, but they had 


| Here 


| weak. 


no opportunity for industrial train- 
ing in early life. They wished to be 
President or Governor, member of 
orator, criminal 
They 
ladder. 
They 
Their 
lives are failures, failures for them- 
in 


Congress, pulpit 
lawyer, influential editor, ete. 
tried to limb the 
They could not reach the top. 


literary 
found no safe resting place. 
5 


selves and for the communities 
which they live. 

Every boy and girl should be taught 
to to do skilled work. Here 
is the line of progress for the South. 
the Old South was 


inspired our youth with 


work, 


where 
We 
ambition to climb the social ladder, 
the political ladder, the literary lad- 
der, and there was sometimes even a 
religious ladder. We need to set up 
in the South, all over the South, the 
industrial ladder. We need to inspire 
our youth with ambition to climb it 
by the help of industrial training and 
education. Industrial training will 
impress upon them five great truths, 
which will make their lives success- 
ful: 

1. Begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. 

2. Do your work earnestly 
thoroughly. 


is 


and 


3. Your own talent will carry you 
as high as you belong, without the 
help of friends or money. 

4. Should friends or money push 
you up higher than you belong, you 
will tumble down after awhile, and 
great will be your fall. 

5. There is work in the world for 
every good workman, and the best 
workman may always be sure of pro- 
motion. 

GEO. T. WINSTON, 

A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 





Repeal the Agricultural Lien Law. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

According to request I will write 
you a few lines from old Warren 
County, “the home of refinement and 
eulture” The 
temperance question, which has oe- 
eupied a good deal of the time of 
the Legislature, is a most important 
I found, 
names to the petition to go before 


in ante-bellum times. 


one. while — soliciting 
the Legislature, only one man who 


advoeated whiskey selling, though 
numbers refused to sign. 

That, in my opinion, shows that we 
eould have prohibition, if the whis- 
to 


They would hate to go for temper- 


key men had show a majority. 
| ance but would hate worse to go for 
whiskey. 

Now a word to the Legislature in 





of | 
men to-day in literary and scientific | 


| regard to this “agricultural lien 
| law.” Years ago it was thought to 


| be a great 


help to farmers, as it 
| 


would enable them to get supplies 
But if it was 
ever good for the farmer, that time 
ruined 
There has been no work done 


to make their crops. 


has Labor has been 


gone, 


by it. 
by those who hope or expect to get 
Nor will 
get supplies— 
a little cotton 
man who fur- 


supplies on “crop time.” 


they work when they 
only enough to make 
to earry back to the 
| nished them. You cannot hire any 


| labor simply because some one will 


furnish provisions. It, therefore, 
encourages idleness, which leads to 
stealing. The agricultural lien law 
should be repealed. 
JONAS C. WILLIAMS. 
Warren Co., N. C. 





TOBACCO MEN ORGANIZE. 
Independent Manufacturers get To- 
gether for Mutual Protection. 


Washington, Feb. 3.—Independ- 
ent tobacco manufacturers from 
Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsy!- 
vania, New York and other States 
met in this city to-day and organ- 
ized for mutual protection. About 
twenty present and 
proxies and letters made a total of 
about fifty tobacco manufacturing 


manufacturers 


concerns represented in the move- 
ment. A temporary organization 
was affected this afternoon by the 
selection of John Lanstreet, of Rich- 
mond, Va., as chairman, and R. J. 
Snead, of Lynchburg, Va., secretary; 
H. D. Miller, Philadelphia; S. C. 
Penn, Reidsville, N. C., and C. D. 
Larus, Richmond, Va., ap- 
pointed a committtee on permanent 
organization to report at a meeting 
to-night. One of the purposes of the 
manufacturers is to appear before 
the House Ways and Means Conmit- 
tee and urge legislation prohibiting 
the giving of tags and coupouns for 
redemption purposes, pictures, ete., 
with tobacco and tobacco products 
bearing internal revenue stamps. 

There was a long meeting to-night 
at which the whole situation affect- 
ing the independent manufacturers 
was thoroughly canvassed a 
permanent organization formed. 
This is to be known as the Indepen- 
dent Tobacco Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The 
following officers were elected: John 
Landstreet, Richmond, Va.,_presi- 
dent; R. J. Snead, Lynchburg, Va., 
secretary; A. Osterloh, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va., treasurer. Board of di- 
rectors: H. J. Spencer, Martins- 
ville, Va.; S. C. Penn, Reidsville, N. 
C.; H. D. Miller, Phiadelphia; R. F. 
Whalen, Rochester, N. Y.; Walter 
J. Friedlander, Cincinnati. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing sym- 
pathy and co-operation with Inde- 
pendent Cigar Dealers and all retail 
and jobbing interests identified with 
the sale of products made by inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 


were 


and 





Eleven men are in jail at Koscius- 





co, Miss., charged with lynching 
negroes. 
MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTAN- 


CES. 


One was pale and sallow and the 
other fresh and rosy. Whence the 
difference? She who is blushing with 
health uses Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
to maintain it. By gently arousing 
the lazy organs they compel good di- 
gestion and head off constipation. 
Try them. Only 25 








25e., at all drug- 
gists. 
-80 For 


? i 2 200 Eg 
iNCUBATOR 


ferfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
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ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN 
EVERY CASE. 


Upper Glade, W. Va., Mar. 1, 1900. 
I have used GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM for fistula in different 
cases, some of which were in a very 
aggravated form. Also for cut, 
bruised, inflammed and swollen mus- 
cles, and so far the results have 
proved entirely satisfactorily in ev- 
ery case. It is now nearly two years 
since I began using it. I also know 
of others here in my county who 
have been equally successful in using 
it for diseases of their horses. 

ALBERT GUMM. 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we! have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can/tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25¢. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany . 
each order for the full amount. 

We offer the 


White Wyandottes — tate or our 
stock White Wyandottes—Cockerels $1 each; 
Pullets 50 cents each. purebred Cock 
should be in every farm yard. Write atonce 
if wanted. CHAS. F. CATES, 
Swepsonville, N.C. 























thoroughbred Berkshire Gilt 





A 
Wanted Shoat. Address 
A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
#four to twelve months old. 


D. D. MOORE, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Ww anted Light Fawn Color. Write 


B. F. MORRIS, Thomasville, N. C 


FOR SALE 6 Berkshire pigs, eight 

. weeks old; 2 boar, 4sows. 
From registered stock. Very fine pigs, well 
marked, Price $7.50each. First money gets 


them, 
W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 








WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN IN 
each State; permanent position; $80 and ex- 
— Central Tobacco Works Co., Penicks, 

Ja. 





Do you wish to put 
A Country School—po.x iy er gintin 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. Sueh rates as these 
you will not find offered by other schools. 

For further information address. 

MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 





Russell Bsg Boll and Culpepper’s 
For Sale Improved Cotton Seed, seventy- 
five cents per bushel. 
Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn, $1.25 per bushel. 
Red Rust Proof Oats, 55 cents. 
Discount on large orders and orders called for 
at farms, B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, 
Raleigh, N. €. 





Wante to know nearest point at which I 

can get “ Buff Plymouth Rock” 
chickens. and price. Dr. Rich’d H. Lewis, 
Kinston, N.C. 


Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Mill 
For Sale Corn Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton Gin}, 
Bale Press. Apply to. 
JOHN McMILLAN. Henderson, N. C. 


Now is the time to file your 
Remember orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and ore. Write for prices if in- 
terested. W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


A Mower, Reaper, Shred- 
Do You Want der. Hay Press, Cora Mill, 
Corn Sheller, Pea Huller, Saw Mlll, or any 
kind of tool or machine, or fertilizers? 
Write us. 
W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, N.C. 


Agents—A Good Opportunity. 
Wanted— ic Carolina Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of Raleigh, N. C., will give contracts 
to a few good agents. You can make money 
by giving a part or all of your time to the 
work. Write at once for terms. Address, 
THE CAROLINA BENEVOLENT ASSO- 
CIATION, Raleigh, N. C. 














Position on good farm where there 
Wanted is stock eaten and a variety of 
crops. Farm must be managed by an up-to-date 
farmer. Willing to commence on small salary. 
Am strong, healthy young man of strictly moral 
habits. Best of reference. Address Box 69, King’s 
Mountain, N.C. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care. 
| fully selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
| other variety grown on plantation of 1,500 acres. 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where {different kinds 
are grown. 102. 15¢,,20z 25¢c. % Ib, 40c., 4% 1b. 
65c.. 1 Ib. $1.25, 10 Ibs,, $10.00, delivered. Remit 
by registered letter, or money order. Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 10c, 
M. I. BRANCH 
Berzelia, Columbia Co,, Geotrgia, 
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THE LEGISLATURE. 
Bills Introduced—Griffith’s Seat Con- 
tested—Other Notes. 

We clip from the Raleigh dailies 
the following summary of the more 
important bills presented last week. 

The dog-tax bill was introduced 
in the House last week. It was done 
by Mr. Vann, of Hertford. The tax 
provided is $1 upon every dog, and 
it is stipulated that all dogs shall be 
listed as other property «nd that the 
tax shall go to the general school 
fund of the respective counties. Any 
person failing to list a dog for taxa- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Senator Pollock finds in the dogs 
a source of revenue to aid the public 
school fund. He has introduced a 
bill to tax dogs one dollar and five 
dollars for males and females re- 
spectively, the proceeds to go to the 
school fund, the act to apply only to 
Lenoir county. 

Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of Saturday’s session in the 
House was the introduction by Mr. 
Blount of a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the Governor to 
appoint a 
gate the unlawful discrimination in 
freight rates; to secure and tabulate 
full information and report to the 


commissioner to investi- 


Governor, who shall then take sueh 
steps as he may deem necessary for 
the redress of any grievances. The 
commissioner is to be paid $125 a 
month for incidental expenses for as 
long as the Governor may consider 
his services necessary. 

Senator Durham has introduced « 
“Child Labor bill.” This 
utlawtul for manufacturing estab- 
child 


twelve years of age during the publie 


makes it 


lishments to hire any under 
school term of the district; no minor 
after the public school term of 1903 
who cannot read and write unless he 
has a certificate of two weeks attend- 
ance on school, and in 1904 inereascs 
After 1905 no 
child under fourteen who cannot read 
end write is to be employed unless he 
has a certificate of at least an at- 
tendance of 75 per cent on the publie 
school, or has a certificate that non- 
attendance was caused by sickness. 
The bill also makes it unlawful for 
any clild under twelve to work be- 
tween the hours of 7 at night and 6 
in the morning, except such as have 


this to four weeks. 


been regularly employed during the 
working hours of the day preceding. 
Violation of this to be a misdemean- 
er, with $100 fine, imprisonment thir- 
ty days, or both. 

A bill to incorporate a railroad 
from Raleigh to Washington, N. C., 
has been presented. The route of 
the road is deseribed as from Ral- 
eigh east through Wilson county, 
touching the town of Wilson, then 
through Pitt county to Greenville, 
then on the south side of the Tar 
River to some point in Pitt or Beau- 
fort near the town of Washington. 
and then to Washington itself, or te 
some point at tide-water the 
Pamlico River or sound. 


near 


A bill by Mr. Luther, of Montgom- | 


ery, provides for an appropriation of 
$20,000 annually to the Institution 
for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, in 


adition to its standing appropriation 
of $40,000. This is an increase of 
$5,000 over the apropriations of the 
past two years, and the bill states 
that it is made necesary by the in- 
creased attendance this session, there 
being sixty-five more pupils. 

A bill establishing the North Caro- 
lina State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, and to regulate the practice 
of veterinary medicine and surgery 
in North Carolina was introduced 
by Mr. Drewry. It provides for the 
appointment by the Governor of a 
board of examiners, consisting of 
five members, to examine all appli- 
cants to practice as veterinarians, 
and to grant certificates to practice. 
Any one practicing without a cer- 
tificate shall be guilty of a misde- 
But all persons who have 
practiced for five years previous to 
this act shall be allowed to practice, 
provided they make affidavit to that 
effect, and have their names regis- 
tered in the office of the Clerk of 
the Superior Court. 

x & 


Asheville, N. C., Feb. 3.—News 
reached here from Burnsville that 
Buckner, the Republican nominee 
in the recent election for the State 
Senate from the Thirty-sixth Dis- 
trict, was on his way to Raleigh to 
claim the seat in the Legislature 
triffth, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, who was declared elected and 
has already been seated. The Re- 
publicans of this district are now 
claiming Buckner’s election by three 
They say that several pre- 
cinets in Mitchell had not been offi- 
cially heard from and Griffith was 
This district is Republican 
by about 3,500 majority. It was won 
by a strategem on the part of the 
Democrats, who kept their candidate 


meanor. 


Over 


votes. 


seated. 


in the background until the day of 
election, presumably conceding the 
field to the Republican. 


*« * 


Wilkesboro Chronicle: A bill has 
been introduced along the line the 
Chronicle advocated for some 
time, to disfranchise any one who 
buys or sells or offers to sell his vote. 
We can’t have proper elections till 
some such law is passed and strictly 
executed. 


has 


+ & 


The Senate has 
passed a bill allowing the marriage 
of the effending party in divorzes for 
but repealing after 
next Jaunary, the laws allowing di- 
abandonment. If the 
Ilouse passes this bill there will be 
fewer divorces to disgrace our courts 
after this year. 


Chatham Reeord: 


abandonment, 


yorees Tor 


Some of the bills have already been 
defeated which would allow pensions 
te widows of Confederate soldiers, 
who married after April, 1865. The 
widows now entitled to pensions are 
receiving tittle enough now, but their 
pittance would be greatly diminished 
if every widow was put on the pen- 
rolls. The present law gives 
pensions only to those widows who 


sion 


were the wives during the war, and 


are in recognition of their services 
at home while their husbands were in 
the army. 








POSITION # position is secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


9 . 
3 Draughon’s 2 
2 Practical... = 
4g Business ... Mg = 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 


150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. ; 


May deposit money in bank till * 





Profits gather and accumulate in the 
pocket and in the bank when one buys 
and uses HAWKEYE INCUBATORS. ‘They 
are cheap to buy, perfect in work, sim- 
ple and profitable. We aid you to suc- 
ceed. We also allow you 5 . 
30 Days’ Free Trial to 
prove all our claims. Our 
Catalogue is Free. If you 
send 10c we send a poultry 
aper 1 year, and the 
catalogue. Write today. v 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Box62, Newton,lowa 






















THE BUSINESS AGENCY 





CAN 





Save You Money in Your Purchases 
IN 










BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 


i OL f 


LY 


WACONS, 


ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE, 
With or without body and seat. 











Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 


Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 











SOLJD DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drag Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTINGS. 








LT 








Cook Stoves 


From $11.00 Up. 


WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











Pianos and Organs biwarn 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog. 


IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.59. GRANULATED SUGAR 


$5.00 per 100 lbs. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Cabbage, turnip, and ali other seeds at 
market prices. Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 14 cts. per 
i>. Best Leaf Lard, in tirces, 11% cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


T. B. PARKER, §. B, A,, 


prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack, 


Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get’ prices. 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., |(Academy of 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Company’s Comin’ to Tea. 


Norah’s makin’ a layer-cake— 
A spiey kind; I wish 
She’d hurry an’ put it in to bake, 
So I ean scrape the dish! 
She’s cross as sticks; an’ thekitchen’s 
just 
As hot as hot ean be. 
It smells so good that I’m 
bust— 
Comp’ny’s coming to tea. 


like to 


We'll have the shiniest ev’rything, 
An’ [’]l drink coffee—p’r’aps; 

An’ more’n a dozen timmes ma’ll ring 
To carry off the scraps. 

We’re goin’ to have ice-cream, [ 

know— 

I hope it’s lemon, gee! 

An’ soda-biscuits—I saw the dough— 
Comp’ny’s coming to tea. 


I mustn’t talk at the table—much; 
I mustn’t kick my feet; 

I mustn’t smack my lips, or touch 
The stuff that I won’t eat. 

An’ I must take, when plates are 

passed, 

Whatever’s nearest me 

(But not, of course, if it’s the last)— 
Comp’ny’s coming to tea. 


Tl wear my dandiest blouse an’ tie— 
Aw’ if I'll stay about 

An’ not get dirty, ma says I 
May clean the freezer out! 

An’ so I dassn’t tear an’ race, 

Or climbing a single tree, 

Or sweat, or soil my hands or face 
Comp’ny’s coming io tea. 
—Edwin L. Sabin in the February 

Woman’s Home Companion. 








The Bell of Justice. 


A beautiful little story is told 
which is well worth repeating here. 
In one of the old cities of Italy, so 
the story goes, the king had a bell 
hung up in a tower in one of the pub- 
lie squares, and ealled it the “Bell of 
Justice,” and commanded that any 
one who had been wronged should go 
and ring the bell, and so eall the 
judge of the city to come and see that 
justice was done. In the course of 
time, the end of the bell-rope rotted 
away, so a wild vine was tied to it to 
lengthen it. 

One day an old and starving horse 
that had been turned out by its cruel 
owner to die, wandered into the tower 
and in trying to eat the vine rang 
the bell to which it was attached. 
When the judge of the city came to 
see who had rung the bell, he found 
this horse. Then the judge sent for 
the owner of the hforse and ordered 
that, since this animal, which had 
been so wronged, had rung the “Bell 
of Justice,” he should have justice 
done to him. He commanded the 
owner, therefore, to take the horse 
home and feed and care for him as 
long as he could live—Apples of 


Gold. 





Ponies of the North Carolina Sand 
Banks. 


The part of the banks in question 
is known as “Shaskleford’s Banks,” 
taking its name from the chief own- 
er. Beginning at inlet, 
this stretch of sand reaches to Bogue 
inlet, terminating at Shackleford’s 
point, in front of the town of Beau- 
fort. Shackleford’s about 
forty miles long, low-lying, with here 
end there dunes, or sand hills, rising 


Ocracoke 


banks is 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


' or serub palmetto. 


to ahight of, say, thirty-five to forty | 


feet, tree-covered, the trees 


laeed | 


with vines, and in this mass of near- | 


ly subtropical vegetation, most of it 


/evergreen,the Spanish baynoet, prick- 


ly pear or small cactus, and the fan 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for | 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. | 

F.J. CHFNEY «& CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned. have known F. J. 


How’s This? | 


| Cheney for the last 15 years,and believe him 


perfectly honorablein all business transac- 
tions and fi ancially avle tocarry out any 


| obligations made by their firm. 


here and there along the irregular | 


stretch of Shackleford’s banks, and 
there is also a light-house, and near 


| it a great natural harbor of refuge, 


| at Cape Lookout, which the govern- 








ment is also planning to utilize. 

On Shacklefor’s 
the little ponies referred to. 
but true, that 
in their wild state 
There to 


twelve hundred of them on the banks. 


alone are 


It 


are 


banks 
is 
strange, these 
found nowhere 


else. are said be about 
Inquiry made of observant residents 
as to whether the number of the pon- 
ies had decreased during the past 
fifty years brought the response that 
it had, and that until about 1850 the 
ponies increased. The ponies weigh 
about eight hundred 

their height is about 
fourteen hands—that 

one-fourth to four and one-half feet. 


Their life is mainly on the banks, 


pounds, and 
thirteen to 


is, four and 


though in very stormy weather they 
sometimes swim over to the main- 
land, a distance of two to five miles 
away. Their food 
leaves of scrubby trees, and shrubs 
and berries, particularly the berries 
of the holly. 
unusually a good shelter, and hence 
it is but seldom that they seek the 
shelter of the mainland. They live 
to quite an age, but the average is 
about twenty-two years. Some reach 
the age of forty. Their instinct is 
remarkable. They 
of it the way to get to the mainland 
or to islands with the minimum 
amount of swimming, and the writer 
has seen them wade great distances 
without getting out of their depth, 
making various turns and changes 
in direction to conform to the shoals. 
Yet they 
They paw holes in the sand at low- 
lying placess and thus get drinking 
water. 

Though an inlet only about two 


is marsh grass, 


The woods give them 


know by means 


are fearless swimmers. 


miles in width separates Shackle- 
ford’s banks from Bogue banks, yet 
the ponies never go on the latter 
banks; nor do they eross Ocracoke 
inlet. 

The ancestors of these hardy and 
valuable little horses were the Bar- 
bary horses which Sir Walter Raleigh 
sent over with his colonists to Roa- 
Tsland. 


multiplied, 


They have bred and 
and for at least 
centuries have been utilized by the 
Sir Walter’s 
colonists, when the relief from En- 
gland was so long delayed in reaching 
them, went with the Indians to the 
mainland, but must have left the pon- 
ies.—Sunny South. 


noke 
two 


people of that section. 





NEARLY FORFEITS HIS LIFE. 


A runaway almost ending fatally, 
started a horrible ulcer on the leg of 
J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, Tl. For 
four years it defied all doctors and 
all remedies. But Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve had no trouble to cure him. 
Equally good for Burns, Bruises, 
Skin Eruptions and Piles. 25ce. at all 
druggists. 


mm _ | West & Truax, Wholesale Drvggists, Toledo, | 
Theie are homes | 


Ohio. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Obio. 


Hall’s Catarrb Cure Is taken internally, 


| acting directly upon the blood and mucuous 





surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. yer bottle. 
Sold by ail Druggists. Testimonials free. | 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. | 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- | 
position over all competitors. Something | 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; | 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. | 


Marlboro Profific Corn | 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. | 

First at Clemson College, S. C. Experimen- | 
tal Station | 

Will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $2.50; One-half | 
Bushel, $1.50 

What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, 8. C. | 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C | 


‘SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if you buy a poorly buiit 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the & 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonabie 
Prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
H utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
ma antce fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
fy while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 





















SALEM N.C. U.S.A... 





Winter Tourist Tickets 


NOW ON SALE 


VIA 


Southern Railway 


To all the Principal Winter 
Resorts at 


VERY LOW RATES. 


THE RESORTS OF THE 
South, Southeast and Southwest; also Cuba, 
California and Mexico 


Offer Many Inducements to the Tourist, 


Some Prominent Resorts 
Are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Summerville, Asheville, 
Hot Springs. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND ‘*SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.’’ 


TICKETS ON SALE 
Up to and including April 30, 1903. limited to return 
until May 31, 1903, 
STOP-OVERS 
Allowed at Important Points, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Of the highest standard between principal cities 
and resorts, 


Diniwe CAR SERVICE UNEXCELLED. 





Asx nearest Ticket Agent for copy of ‘* Winter | 


Hiemes in Summer Land, | 
W. A. TURK, S. H. HARDWICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., Gen’! Pass, Agent, 





Washington. D.C Washington, D, C 





Fat Field 


makes a fat purse. 
A fertilizer without 
sufficient 


Potash 


is not complete. 


Our books are complete treatises 
on fertilizers, written by 
men who know. 
Write for them. 


GERMAN 
KALIL 
WORKS, 
93 Nassau 
Street, 

New York 








BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


Pat'd 1902, 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT. but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
£59 racing, etc., Free. 

Ft Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co., 
81144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga, 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RaILway 












“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nie aud Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 


j In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 





Daily Dail 

No. $1 No. 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, bie 70; am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, “ 933 am 10am 
Lv Columbia, “ 103;am Il1(5am 
Ar Savannah, bid 2iupm 458am 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 7pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamova ad 645am 645 pm 

No. 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 355 pm 
Ar Hamiet, a 70 am 730 pm 
ar ae “ BB 1B WD BR  cecccccccee. 00 
Ar Charlotte, Lie 10(8 am 1082 pm 
Ar Atianta,tf bas 85 pm 7THam 
Ar Augusia, C&WO © B40 PI  ccccccceesccees 
Ar Macon, Cof Ga.... -7u pm sam 
Ar Montgomery, A . 92pm 62 pm 
Ar Mobile, Alas, U & Nees 255 @ IN vscccsecseenes 
Ar New Orleans, Li @& N.......... 725 & WD  wceccscceseeees 
Ar Nashvilie, NC&St.L... 40am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, « 415 pm 83am 

RORTHWARQ. 
No. 32 No. 33 

Lv Raleigh, SAL 13am ltéam 
Ar Norlina, bi &852am 106 pm 
Ar Portsmcuth, “ 71am 35 pm 

No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13am 11?h5am 
Ar Norlina, bad B52am 12pm 
Ar Riv hmond, “ 6S am 465 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR........1U10am 836 pm 
Ar New York, 0 DSSCO... ssc... 2180 pm 
Ar Baliimore, “ lgeaam 12pm 
Ar Philadeiphia, ‘‘ 15 pm 25am 
Ar New York, i 418 pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N & W&B, ............ 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P O0........ ce, 2645 8m 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&@&N,546 pm 516am 
Ar New York, bid 81pm s8Mam 

Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 


Time 

Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida East Coast points, and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 


4 


F om North. 


No. 31 at... 
No. 41 at.. 
No. 27 at 





No. 34 at 
No. 38 at 
No. 66 at.......2.... 








BBB BBB 


See 





Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


©, 1. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Yarboro House Building. 
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WOMAN’S WORK _ 


Motherhood. 


The night throbs on, but let me pray, 
dear Lord, 

Brush off his name a moment from 
my mouth. 

To Thee mine eyes would turn, but 
they go back, 

3ack to my arm beside me where he 
lay— 

So little, Lord, so little and so warm! 


T eannot think that Thou had’st need 
of him. 

He is so little, Lord, he cannot sing. 

He eannot praise Thee; all his lips 
had learned 

Was to hold fast my kisses in the 
night. 

Give him to me—he is not happy 
there! 

He had not felt his life; his lovely 
eyes 

Just knew me for his mother and he 
died. 


Hast Thou an angel there to mother 
him ? 

I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 

Tf Thou allow it that my child for- 
gets, 

And runs not out to meet me when I 
come— 

What are my curses to Thee? 
hast heard 

The curse of Abel’s mother, and since 
then 

We have not ceased to threaten at 
Thy throne. 

To threat and pray Thee that Thou 
hold them still 

Tn inep cry of us. 


Thou 


See Thou tend him well. 

Thou God of all the mothers! 
lack 

One of his kisses—ah my heart, my 
heart, 

Do angels kiss in heaven ? 
back! 


If he 


Give him 


Forgive me, Lord, but I am sick with 
grief, 


- And tried to tears and eold to ecom- 


forting, 

Thou art wise, I know, and tender, 
aye, and good, 

Thou hast my child and he is safe 
with Thee. 


And I believe— 
Ah God, my child shall go 


Orphaned and among the angels! All 
alone. 

So little and alone! 
Thee, 

He only knows his mother—give him 
back. 

Josephine Dodge 

Seribner’s Magazine. 


He knows not 





Daskam, in 





Early Spring Millinery. 


Flowers reign almost supreme in 
the more dressy millinery creations, 
with flimy tulle, lace or chiffon intro- 
duced as a foundation or as trim- 
ming. 

That the low almost flat hat will 
continue in favor is assured, but 
higher crowns will be a feature of 
some of the later hats, as a distinet 
change is demanded by many, even 
though it is not becoming. 

The new tricorne has the brim roll- 
ed up straight at the back and gradu- 
ated to a peak in the front. A veri- 
table bed of geraniums is a new 
spring hat in tricorne shape with the 
crown low and formed of the shaded- 
red blossoms, while the brim is softly 
rolled and entirely covered with pink 
geraniums which shade from 


deep 





pink having a red tinge to a very pale 
tint. 

That plumes will be a feature of the 
spring millinery is evident, and there 
exists a preference for antique lace, 
some of the most charming hats of 
the season being made of it. 


The round of Spanish turban is 
reproduced in spring materials and 


is exccedingly smart when construct- 
ed of the new mixed straw braids and 
trimmed with ribbon, quills and in 
some instances flowers.—From The 
Delineator for March. 





Fashion Hints for Spring. 


Novelty suitings show a variety of 
styles; the Scotch mixtures, having 
bourettes of lustrous angora mohair 
are among the smartest. 

Mohair will be an extremly popular 
material for spring. 

In wash fabrics there is a wide as- 
sortment, and the summer shirt-waist 
or entire costume will be more at- 
tractive than ever before. Simple 
designs continue general favorites. 

The shirt-waist costume has at- 
tained a prominent place among the 
fashionable modes, the ammount of 
variation possible in construction ad- 
ding materially to its popularity. 

The house jacket continues to en- 
joy favor, and many of the smartest 
modes are of this shaping. 

Skirts fit smoothly about the hips 
and flare at the bottom, though some 
pleasing modes show shirrings and 
tucks at the hips. 

A fancy of the season is the gown 
of pale-gray, cafe au lait or pure- 
white lace and chiffon combined. 

And attractive decoration for the 
sleeves of the new tailor gowns is 
achieved by slashing them at the 
back and lacing them across with silk 
cord on small buttons. 

Points are a feature in skirt deco- 
ration that will not easily lose their 
popularity. 

Embroidery is as popular as it has 
been for several seasons.—From The 
Delineator for March. 





THE KIND OF SEEDS THAT 
YIELD. 


As everybody knows there are good 
seeds and and bad seeds, seeds that 
grow and seeds that don’t grow, seeds 
that yield and seeds that don’t yield, 
and a little thought given now to the 
selection of the seed you'll need, will 
be found at harvest time to have been 
well spent if you select the world 
famed Ferry’s Seeds—the kind that 
always yields. For nearly half a cen- 
tury Ferry’s Seeds have been known 
and sown wherever good crops are 
grown, until farmer and gardner 
alike, have learned to depend upon 
their wonderfully reliable growing 
and yielding qualities, year after 
year, to the exclusion of all others. 

Unfortunately the seed business 
seems to afford a means for many un- 
scrupulous people, who aim to blind 
the unwary to quality,through little- 
ness of price and boastful claims, 
who in reality have nothing to sub- 


stantiate their claims, no reputation. 


at stake, no past record as proof. It 
is better to pay a little more for the 
seed and he assured of a great deal 
more at the harvest by sowing Fer- 
ry’s Seeds. The Seed Annual which 
is sent free, postpaid, will be found 
unusually interesting and _ instruc- 
tive. Write for it to-day. Addres 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich 


THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


T COL Cotton Planter g Te tee 6 

HE Combination || 4 ep FULL LINE of 
ANT on, Corn, Pe ‘e “ ‘ ‘ 

i. ioe a eae a a Planters and Distributors 


omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


@ SAVE MONEY. TIME 
and L AB OR 
THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 


THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Cole Plan- 


ters have no 


Equals. 





. PROTECT YOUR 
Fruit, 
Vegetables 
and Potatoes. 


Bug Death Insures Healthy Growth. 


Increased Yield and Finest Quality. 


Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897 (TAKE NO OTHER.) 
and Jan. 25, 1900. ; IT KILLS THE INSECT PESTS. 


HART-WARD HARDWARE COMPANY, 


State Agent. RALEIGH, N. C. 
zea 





Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 





Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LAST NG TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH to, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 


These courses are tor farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are tothe 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
Entomology TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Soil Study No Examinations Required 
Farm Crops | BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Ertc., FOR 
Farm Chemistry | WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00." =: : 
Care of Boilers and Engines || Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


BR j | A circular of information giving full description of 
Feeds ane ceding | the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 
Breeds and Breeding 


Stock Judging. A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh N. C. 





Stock Raising 
Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 











Very Farmer i North Caroline 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


fPROSRESSIVE 
1 FARMER. 


From now until February 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 





For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa listof names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, / . 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


16 





[ Tuesday, February 10, 1903. 








ROGRESSIVE 
§P PS RMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 








OFFICE: - 106 Ww EST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 Vear..............cccceeeees $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months........... oe oe 


Trial subscription, 4% months.................66 25 


THE CHRISTIAN 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15. 








Christian Self-Control. 

I Corinthians 8: 4-13. 
Golden Text: Let us therefore fol- 
low after the things which make for 


peace. Rom. 14: 19. 
The First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians.—In our last lesson we saw 


Paul’s first introduction to the city 
of Corinth. 
taken from the epistle which Paul 


The present lesson is 


wrote from Ephesus about five years 
after the founding of the church at 
Corinth. 

The Idol 


Meat.—The church at Corinth was 


Question Concerning 


young in the Christian life. Its 
members were in the midst of an 


environment bitterly antagonistic ‘to 
the true principles of Christianity, 
and they were therefore constantly 
face to face with practical diffieul- 
ties in leading a Christian life. 
Among the problems which press- 
ed upon these Corinthian Christians 
for a satisfactory solution was the 
question of eating meats which had 
been previously offered in sacrifice 
to idols. those 
parts of the animals used in sacrifice 
which were not laid upon the altar, 
but which belonged partly to the 
priests and partly to those who had 
offered These 
nants, we are told, were sometimes 
eaten at feasts held in the temples, 


These meats were 


the sacrifice. rem- 


or in private houses, and sometimes | 


sold in the markets by the priests, 
or by the poor, or by the nigeardly. 
The problem which agitated 
of of the 
Christians were whether or not they 
might eat this meat without defiling 
themselves. 

Possible Solutions of the Difficul- 
ty.—One way of answering the ques- 
tion which the 
ians was to say that they must ab- 
stain from all meats offered to idols. 
Another was to say that an idol was 
nothing, 


minds some 


distressed 


and therefore the meat 
which had been offered to an idol was 
was just as suitable for Christians 
as Some held to 
one view and some to another, but 


any other meat. 
the question was complicated by the 
fact that 


almost impossible to know whether 


on some occasions it was 
or not the meat in question had been 
offered to an idol. 

The Best Way.—In the verses se- 
lected for our study Paul suggests 
a satisfactory solution of this whole 
difficulty. It is simply this, that the 
Corinthian Christians allow them- 
selves to be guided in their conduet 
- by the principle of For the 


\sake of those whose conscienees were 


love. 


weak, it were better, in the spirit of 


love, to refrain from eating meat 





| but he shows very clearly that 


LIFE 





the | 
1 . : | 
Corinthian | 
| titled “Miss Puss’ Parasol.” 
| genious manner 


Corinth- | 


| strong serial. 





} eryone. 


that had been offered to -idols. 
insists upon the principle of liberty, 


should be love, which will hold the | 


spiritual welfare of a brother or sis- | 


ter in the faith as dearer than the 
right to eat meat of any kind. 
Modern’ Social Problems.—The 


problem which confronted the Corin- 


thian church was essentially a social | 


So to-day the Christian 
church is confronted by manifold so- 
the 
pressing, as well as the most diffi- 
cult, of solution is the temperance 


problem. 


cial problems. Perhaps most 


problem, for the liquor interest is 
strongly intrenched, and its baneful 
influence permeates almost the whole 
fabrie of our modern social life. 

The Solution Offered by Christi- 
anity.—F or all our modern problems 
Christianity offers the same solution 
which Paul presented to the Corin- 
thian What is needed 
to solve the temperance problem is 
the adoption of the principle of 
love for our neighbor as against the 
principle of self-love. Self-love will 
dictate to a man that he follow his 
own inclinations in the matter of 
drink, but the spirit of true Chris- 
tian love will prompt him to deny 
himself (if total 
intoxicating dring can properly be 
spoken of as self-denial), in order 
that he may not cause his brother 
man to fall. 

This principle of love, if applied 
in the case of 


Christians. 


abstinence from 


the individual, the 
family, the state and the nation will 
prove the true solution of the prob- 
lem which has so long baffled all the 
efforts of Christian sociologists for 
its solution. 





The Housekeeper (Minneapolis) 


magazine for February is full of 
bright, timely, interesting reading 
for every member of the family. Ev- 


ery article and department is refresh- 
ingly new and up-to-date, with help- 
ful suggestions on all topies of inter- 
Joel Chandler Har- 
ris writes a charming love story en- 
The in- 
in which a negro 
“mammy” brought together an old 
maid and an old bachelor is told most 


est in the home. 


delightfully and artistically, and 
with the delicate humor that has 
made “Uncle Remus” famous. John 


Phillip Sousa, the composer, contri- 
butes the first installment of 
“The Romance of An- 
gelo Diotti.”. The weird fascina- 
tion of this strange story will be felt 
by every reader. 





MARCH ON! 


The artistic hanging calendar of | 


the Champion THarvesters begins 
with the spring month and earries 


one clear through to the next spring. | 
It shows a handsome farm team re- | 
freshing themselves at the watering | 


trough, and is in brilliant 


j} and handsome enough to please ev- 
| calendar is offer- | 
| ed free to all of our readers who will 
| send their name on a postal to Cham- 


This 


art 


pion Division, International Harves- 
ter Co. of America, Chicago, and 
make request same, We know 
this is an opportunity of which 
many will take advantage. 


£ ° 
ror 


Paul | 


the | 
supreme and guiding consideration | 


| DRIVER. 





his | 





eolors | 











“coh 
Saas > 


MACHINE MANUFACTURE | 


McCORMICK 
BINDER ... 










During 1902 more McCormick machines were sold than in 
any previous year, a fact which attests the wide-spread 
popularity of the world-renowned machine. The seventy- 
two years success of the McCormick has made this name a 
household word throughout the world. 
The McCormick is the machine to buy fer 1903. 

Write for beautiful McCormick calendar and copy of 1903 book entitled “A MODEL 
MACHINE.” 














R. B. FOX, 
General Agent for McCORMICK MACHINES, Charlotte, N. C. 





THE NOISELESS SEEDER. 


New Departure in 


ENDGATE BROADCAST SOWERS. 


The only seeder ever made thatis ab- 
solutely NOISELESS The only feed 
located IN THE HOPPER The only 
cut-off that can be operated by the 
Nothing to break by sudden 


jerks. Itwill sow anything anywhere. 


CLOVER SEED ATTACHMENT 
Furnished Extra Cost, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Chambers, Bering, 


Quinlan Comprny, 
DECATUR, ILL, 





Take no other 


Ask your dealer for it. 
Write for circulars. 





LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor, H. W. MABIE, Associate Edi‘or. 


The Outlook 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE IN ONE. PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


I READ THE OUTLOOK 


‘* Because it is the best all-round magazine in the country.”’ 
‘“‘ Because each number is worth an armful of newspapers.”’ 








—Letters from Two Subscribers. 
of MARK TWAIN, STEDMAN, 
E. E. HALE, ALDRICH, 


PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 


Drawn in pastel by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK. 


poe pereees printed on plate paper 9 x 11 inches. suitable for framirg and 
enc’osed in a handsome portfolio. PRICS ONE DOLLAR. 
to this blank, with your name and address in full, 


PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BILL and mail, at our risk, to the Outlook Company, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is not already on our LOOKS as & suhscriber, 
you will receive The Outlook for FOUR MONTHS price one dollar) and this Portfolio 
(price one dollar). 
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